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ABSXfiACI * ! ^ ' . 

.The nature and ^iir.rent statu3 of knowledge about 
/occupational ad&pta-bility and transferable skills are suaaarized in 
this report. It is a s.^nthesis of 9ajor cohclasions and insights, 
frith- soae ?.dditi.onal perspectives, 'from eight finarl repp^ts on ati 
ei^ploratory study (see Nate);. A b;:ief oyerviev is presented of • 
project Ob jectives and activities w^ich .focused on identification, of 
skills, attitudes, kn'dSlddge, and personal characteristics that 
schools could s'eek to develop, and hov^th^y sight teach thea to 
prepare students for careers characterized b^ ch'ange. The several 
conclusions incl.ude the following: (1) The ^substantial job changing 
in the Aaeripan labor Iozcq is neither inheife&tlys good nor bad. (2) 
^dividuals ^ed help in preparing for careers characterized by 
change. (3| Although little is known about job changing, skills ^lone 
do j^ot -detlraine aobility or auaptability. (4) All skills are' 
potentially transferable to soae extent and on scae occasions. There 
is ^reasonable consensus on broad categories important . for success in 
a variety of . occupations. (5) students need^oppojtunity to practice 
application of skills unc"^*,- a wide variety o^ conditions and 
circuastance^. (6) Perforaanse in one ^talent area is unrelated to 
that is' others, so. schools should develop abilities in a nuaber' o| 
different ones (e.g., creative* decision-aaking, planniU'g, and 
coaaunication talents). (7) A nuaber of educational ptograms and 
instructional techn^>|U«s have been identified:' that, seem 'to prov'iie 
for the iaplicit ^ recognition or development of transferable skills. 
Suggestions and r^coaaen^ations are made for teac^e^, counselors,^ 
administrators* ei&pl.oy4irs , and researchefs. Exasp^s of transferable 
skills and' characteristics and the final report o?.the project's 
panel of consultants are 'appended. (JT) • ' - ' • .• 
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FOREWORD . 



Hijs report deicribes something of the nature and current ttatui of our knowledge about a set 
of kJeai with important edu^tiona! implication»-occupational adaptability. and tranaftrable skills.' 
It iummarizas and bighlig|its some of the i-^uastions and msl&r conclusions about these concepts 
that have emerged from a r«cent Center project. Rather than menUy reiterate substantial portions 
of what has already iMen wn^ttn in other project reports, this summary attempts to weave togetHer 
miyor conclusions%nd in^hts with tome Kiditional perspectives. 

Full reports of each of the major project tasks are li^ and descHbed briefly inside the back 
cover. The reader is encowtsged to acquire and read e«:h rtt^ort for a fuller discussion and under- 
standing of many of ^he points touched on here. ' ^ ' . 

If this summary stimulates enthusiasm and intirMt in further inquiiy about a proUem, or pUr* . 
suit of a particular idea, it has been |uccessf ul. If it stimulates.si|ni|^ant irritation and disafpreement, 
or if Virious questions are raised aboi^t the reasonablen^ or validity of tome of its ideas^pr aboui . 
the lack of information or insight on some issues, ft has idso been Ktccettfui. ' ' 

The Center is indebted to many individuals and agei^ks for th«ir help mid participa(ion in the 
project, in particula^we would like to express our deep appreciation to the dei^cated and bird 
working staff of the pibjeit: Harry Ammerman, William Ashley^ Richard iy!i|Utl, Fri^ 
and Allen Wiant. We also appreciate the support, provkled'by ^K^Aton Home, Duane Emx, Sue . 
Keith and Keith Wklaman on various project tasks and ac|ivities, and the secretarial and ckrical 
aaustance provkied by Jo Ann Neefe, Roxann Johnaon, and Saundra DeLong. 

Special gratitudAyid appreciation is extended to the mto^'s Panel of Consultants: &&cia 
Freedman, Jerome Moes, Jr., Calvin Taylor, fcnd to Robert Stump, Project Officer of the National 
Institute of Education, for their sustained assistance and numy siipiificant contributions throughout 
the conduct of the projftct. 

1 V/ / , i 

Finally, we would like to thshk the several authors of project reports, the consultants and 
revwwers of the project work, tod the maiiy representatlvei of bupii^eas, industry, and education 
programs who generously contributed their time and insights to the project. ' 

^ • Robert B. Taylor 

Executive Director 
The Natk)nal Center for Research 
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SUMMARY 



. Eximiiution of occupational odipubiltty and trinaf«ral4t ikUls has i«ad tbt pjrojact to several 
eonclufioQf. 

1. Aviiiable evidence auggnu that there U aubstibUal mobility in the Amufican labor force. 
HoweYar, job cbangiag ii neither inherently good nor bad; it'a aim{»ly a tignificant feature 
of modem American iife. 



2., The idea that one aet of occupational fkilla can be leanud once and ahould laat a lifetiiHe 
doea not aeem to be vidid. Hiua, there ia a need to hdp indivkiuala at any age to prapjar^ 
not only for a job, but for wmie careen charecteHted by'lbhange. . . 

3. SurtNriaingly Utile ia known about job mobility and job changing. Howevw, ikills alone 
do not determine mobility or adaptability. A varied of other factora tach u union con* 
trda, pergonal career eon^eraiiona, and conditiona of the labor market aeem to be im- 
portent. We know little about the relative import|Oc4 or isfluejnpe theae facton on*^ 
mobility and adapubility. : ^ 

k • ' • 

4. Schooli cannot prepare students for ail unknown future eonts^eneies. But it doea seem 
-teasonaide ^expect them to hdp students develop^their individual attribute, potentials, 
orcapadtij^toleveUof|Mro0cieney useful ill a wkie range of aituatioas. By such develop- 
ment they may be adaptable and better al^e to perform successfully is changing environ* 
ments. 

5. Having transferase skiUs will npt guarint««-suceMSful adaptability, but should facilitate 
it. To the extent that indhriduals perceive similarities among jobs and are able to transfer 
their skills and knowledge effectively, the time and costs associated with nipplenental 
training or retraining should be reduced and reflect a savings to employert and imiividuals 
alike. 

6. . All skills Me potentially transferable to some extmt and on some occaskma. It waa rela* 

tivdy easy to find exiting ^mptee of tpultiple-use, generltty applfealSe akiUa and per- - 
sonal. ehantfteristies. Th«v also appeared to be aome rMsonable consensus about a num- 
ber of broad categories of skills, knowledge.-and personal ^haracteriste that are important 
for success in a variety of occupations and odber life settings. I^evertheleas, there does not 
appear to be a ain^e agreed upon list of specif k sldlls and personal eharaeteristks generally 
apiUieable acroaa a broad ran^ of aettings. 

7. Beeauae ail skilia sre potentially traaaf mble, the procees of transfer, and especially teach- 
ing for transfer, k of paramount importance. T^e literature and research in this area pro- 
vides little explicit gukiance, and few recommendations for practice can be made with 
confideiiee. Nevertheieas, it seems de^able to provide students with opportmiities to 

• practice the applicatkio and use of skills and knowledge under a wide variety of conditio 
and e^emnstances: transfer ahould be a deliberate and explicit objective cf all instraction; 



b« infqrnwd or made iwari oi tha mulUpIt ua^ and ap|»Ucation8 of 
^fir ildila and knowladga. j ^ 

< . ' '> • ' , ' ' 

8., A giMt mm human taltntk, atlributaa, or eapaeitiai have bwn ktanUfM. Often ichools 
_ haft focuaid almoet txduahrtiy on dtvtlopmtnt of academic talehU and |iavt Ignortd 
<^ typti of Ultntt. Btcauae t«A typt of Udtnt ii bporfiant. and 
that parfomwict in mm taleht area la eeaentiaUy umt|ated to ptirformance in other artaa, 
acfaooli abould maics dehbtr att tfCprU to dtvtlop abititke in a ^lumber of diffeitnt tiOent 
areai <e4., creative talent, deciaion-making Ulent, pJai^inc t«i«it, communicatk» t«lent).' 

9. A number of tducati^Aal pro(rama and inattyctional ttchnkiuta htt$ bttn kientified that 
aeem to provkie for the impiicit recognition or devcfopment of » y««^ ffaMnkil[i. 

Baaed upon comklerat^n of oecupatk>naI at'apubiiity and tranaferable akiUa, the projKt would 
offtff the fc^wing auiHitbni or recommendatbni to each (tf aevtral key audiencMu 

^iJAiS^^J^T/r^*^*"!" ^ ^ fHH^ ^Wlla probably camiot be accbm. 

pliahed tfftetiviiy if thty ar? thtobjt^itivlf . sptcial inteitat, «r ipMial ability of only (MM or two . 
^cbtn or counMt in a achool. The^proiect's contention ii that their tfftctivt devtkHmient can only 
be accoffliOiihed if they are ptrvaaivt and deiibtrate objectivta for an^tirt achbol itfograLi. 

Work with your coUeaguea in the fame achool to diaeover anflK^etter umtentand 'thei>biectivea 
you have in common. Focua on the multipk uat, generally apoMuibfo it^te, knowledit.atatudae. 
and p«aonal ehar»QC«rutia you «f all .trying toidev^op.'itgagfieieQr the wl^iect matt£ bting^, 
ttU|*t Focuaontheiwiaaniyofobiecavfanolthediffeiwctateiul^^^ 

Couimlon, K^P atwienU become more aware of and better infooned aboul tiieir own akilk 
kncfwIedgt,attltiidei,andp«Bonalcharaet«riatka. Help them undewtandthUthtkikiUamaylSr 
ypUed in many different contexta and occupattona. Look for and encourage devtlopnentof atu- 
dent aaaewsent materiala and career counaelii^e maUriala that duater, relate, ai^ dtaeribe qccupa. 
tiona on tht btfk of commonaliOea in ikOI and other pinonal requiitmenta, rather than on the 
baattof audifactoraaijohtitlaaandindustiy. ^ . . 

■* . * „ ■ 

AdmUtiMttaton. Encourage teachen and dounaelort to klentify and liat the limiiarikilla and 
ImowMge th -y ait trying to devdop^ regardlttt of aubject matter being Uught. Foattr.Uiquiry and 
f°°2™ ladty, atudenta, itaff , paiinta, and employer* abcMit occupational change, irana- 
ferabte iddUa, a . the raltvance of what ia Uught. Encourace and facilitate a variety of aetUnn for 
tearning and condltkina for akiU and knowledge appiieatk>n, |nd fadUtate uae of a variety of t!»ch. 
in^learfl^ and UNasnrat tochnkiuea in c»di^ to devtb^ and uae a wMtr rangt of atudtnt al^tiei 
2 Tf?* '^*y»^ recording or keeping track of atudent devtkipmtnt of ekUIa. 

toowitdie, attitodat, fad p^al cbaratiteriatict. Work with the community and employera to 
dtvriop atttrnayvia or auppltmtnta to diplomaa, degree and ctrtifieataa that most ^tctivtly de^ 
acribe atudent capahfiitiea and achievement. . ™ 

* ^ImS!!^^^^ conakleriniltndhrkluaU for new poaitk>oii; be critksal <^ the meaaum uaed - 

S'!22S' ^ 1^ to «ia$t rtadily to a verify of joba. Be eepedally aeneitivt to the fact that 
jpbiwlfcantaandiwpioyee^ 

fonufeduett^and training or thio>i|h prevkku ^ployment. Work toward dev^cSwaiitof btt- 
^^^Tii'lltlS^''^ ^J^^^'Vl •^^f.^** ^owkdM, r«<sulitmtnta of occupatkina. ' 
hlfvSitWp^^^^^^ 



HeuetxFvhen. in Mddili'un to th^ wlvef«l iuggestions noted in the iut section of the report (f^'BO), 
two brotd probtem ureas are of h^h priority. Fir^, basic information isj^eeded to develop aitema-^ 
tive ways tp aiae» achievement and the ability to transfer or apply skillt and knowledge in various • 
letting Sicond, basic information is needed about occupational change and mobility. Eapeeially . 
im{)oitAnt ii the need for baik information about the relatiodihtps o/ individual skiiU <a(f «bluUif ^ 
t^ job requirements and individual occupational change. New and Innovative ways are needed to use 
available longitudinal data about workers and job )nobilit)r to better understand the relative impo^ 
Unce and influence of individual attributes in job changing and occupational adapUbiiity. 
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PURPOSE AIO) NATURE OF lliE PROTECT 



\ - 



TliU study grew out of conceni for the work expenance of the iverage Amerkin eduit today 
in which job mobility is & sicnificant phenomenon. Miay peojde chtnge their jobs either voluntarily 
or invohintirily, and the young do so ::ndre frequently. 

, Obvioqsly , ichoots eannot prepare itudenti for aU unknown future eoatingeacies. But it does 
sieein reasonaUe to expect theln to help students dev^op their individual attributes^ to levels of 
proficiency useful in a wide range of jobs so that they tbay be oecupa^naUy adaptaUe and better 
aUe.to perform su(»:ettf ully in new jobs when a change is desirable or necessary, or u their own 
jobe change over time. 

While the notioni of occupational adat^tabiiity and transferable skills have proven to be intui- 
tively appealing, they are not well understood. This pro^t was arinitial exploratory study to es* 
timate the current state-of-knowledge and to^ain a better under^anding of die nature of occupa- 
tional adaptability and tran^ereble skills. 

The project's several activities focus^ on identification of the skills, attitudes, knowledge, ipnd 
personal cbaracteristks that schools could Wk to develop, and how they might teach them to prepare 
students for work careers bharacterized by ehange. The ultimate goal was to provide information «id 
knowledge to improve the capability of schdolsio plad and groduce ciiiticula, in^ctional materials, 
teaching me tho ds , ^ axperiences aimed at ihcreadng student awareness of the poteqt»l adaptaUMty 
of their acquired skills a.-'W the development of individual occupational Hexibility and versat^ty. 



Overview of Objectives ^d tAxtiv^ 



llie project was conducted -between February 1976 andAOcVober 1977 by the Natidna! Center 
for Research in Vocational Education at The Ohio State Universi^, under a (contract from the 
Education and Woick Group of the Natbnal Institute of Educatioii!\;rhe p eject's Weral sctlvities 
were like a fishnet. They explored many up«cU of the current state^^isimowledge,each of whkh 
was expected to help in better understanding occupational adaptability amk&«nsf«rable skills. 

One approach of the project wtt an examination of available literature and research on the 
characteristics of Jobs that are conskierBd commoQ. Many different schemes are available to claKify 
and put jobs into |roupB such as those based upon similarities of skill and ability requirements, tem- 
peraments, and working conditbns. For example, tht Dictionary of Occuphtional Title$ cUssines 
jobs in a number of ways and puts them into sevejral different groui». 



Tlirouihout Ui» #»pori4h» wotdWf^lHitti ind loin^mw th« word gkUl h«vt bwn UMd to r»f«r colltctfrt ly 
to tfie ikiitc, Knowledge, attitud);^. and p«rtohftI chfracteriitS^^fjoueaMd by indtviduftis. 
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SOURCSS ft INPUT 



CTATfrOr-TH&ART 



• bktiag informatioB oa ooeupiti^ul 
moMU^ ft dunctarirtki of «IuB«tst 



^ AvmiUbte occupaticHul cUU bMtt 



• Gxittiag iBform&Uon oo job cUMifi- 
c« tkma * Goramon cbaract«riitiet 

• Esktiog informitioo on tai| 
ciMtificatiod * ualyiis ^ 

• BEiiUnf infonsatkMS on the utura of 

• ExisUbc tufocmiUoti oa tbc tmufn- 
Ability of ikiUf A ctiaracteristki 



STATB-OP-THS-PRACnCE' 



• • Qumat profrsmautic praetiew^ 
(iostnictioa, couaMUaf, aaiMtioii) 
tlut ffeeSitat* tnuuftr or dcvdt^ 
wiMy «{ij>Ueabfc skilk 

of biliiniai 
ft fchool lypraMta^iM mbout 
6iHf«fii)bl« 9idU$ ft OGCUiMlioiul 



nUsSlECT TASCS ft ACI^^ 



^ CommiwcMMd rtritw of Utf ntui« 
ft rtMich 
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• IdMtifiMi & siMiMTtd caMof of 
abttneU for 55 dau Immm A S4 
\ rn daHifiealioa schi 



, JLM OCCOTATTOMAI. IKrOKKATION 

Kf2F5^ ACATAIXHiOrDATA 



• Commiaiioiitd r*ricw of Ut«ratui« 



i.f \ * upiOTKl tb« m«riU of 5 duftineiaoii 



A 



* Viiitod ft r«fi«w«d 14 praframi in 
•clioob ft buiiAMM 9ctom Us« 
coUntiy ^ 

• CkMiduc^ 9 QSMtiap of tnioijsc 
dtoy toffi, ptiooiKl miiwuin ft 
Mttcatoiv keftM th# eoimt^ to ' 

^MrfltraU* ikilk ft 
adaptabOily 



• R«vte«s, critiqMs, uuljrtk: 
• Pkfl«|of,CpawIt«iita 



-=-Al ^fiMACTMifnci-or JOM that 
— aVxcqnhokakpcommon-ku^iiw 

y OrUTX>ATUltg A XUtAACU 



for idMUfylBir cJciUs tnmftf 
■bi* unonc tasks ia d!-.^ oeeuiiatioiu 

.• C o» iBk Mi o oad ratiaw of titaratuw 
A naaareh 

* CommiMioBad rcTiaw of Htaratun* 
A rtMircii 
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R^RTS 
' (SMcriptkMf msdt Busk Com) 

' - 'a- - ' ■ ■ ■ 

OCCOTATIONALLY^OKLS KOrU- 
AlVWW or UTtAATUAB # AUAAACii ' 



OCC(jrATIOKAU.¥ TAANtTBAASX^ 
I^H£Jt ^A«^«nAIfTlC»~»«VI»W 
or UTKAAtVA* A A WWAACM 

TAANirCAABIUTY OF VOCATIONAL 
SKILXA-UVUEW or UTf KATtrmK ft 



DSVXI^NQ SXJUA ros OCCUTA- 
TfONAL T«AMSrCftAWLrry-4KSICHm 
GAtNKD rmOM CtntAKNT K ACTICC 
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OCeOPATXOKAL ADArrASIUTY « 



(Afmroixi 



FigurtL bmiMr ortlwprajteta 



le wasn't known whelher previoui work on job clucif icatipn had ihed tny >iight on the, nature 
^of occupationally trinaferable skilii and characteristics. Of greatest interest was whether the skiHs 
and personal characteristics represenUtive of jobs within a Job cluster were trahsferable among 
those iobs and whether they were more transferable within groaps of similar jobs than Ihey were 
iCfbtffditfertnt job groups. If «o, it was hoped that valuable information and clues could be ah- 
tained for the«planning and developm^t of effective guidance and instructional programs. Bruce 
McKinIay« TLasociate Dean of the School of Cemtnuntty Service and PabUc Affairs,' University of 
Oregon, was commissioned to reyiewiihe literature and research and prepare a report on what was 
known sbout the characteristics of considered common. \ « 

While much of the literature pn occupational change and mobility seemed to contain job and 
demographic information, it wasn't known whejj^fkroccupationally mobile peo|}ie could be disr 
tinguithed reliably as a group from noB^m^^t^ebple, especially in terms of their skills, personal 
characteristics, and educational and trwSig experience, or whether some types of occupations had 
characteristically higher rates of mobimy than other types. It wal felt that such information about 
the skills^ personal characteristics, and educational experiences of occupationally mobile people, as 
Well as information about occupations with bigh rates of worker mobility, could provide valuable 
ififights about the nature of occupationally transferable skills and clues for the development of ef-j. 
fective guidance and counseling programs, curricuU/and instructional methods and materials. 

s 

Thus, one of the things the project set out to'do.was to r«vie^the available Uteraturajind re- 
search on occupationally mobile people to see if the kindi o^questions raised above couTd be an- 
swered on the basis of available evidence. If so, subsequent projects could begin to moye toward 
development of practical applications of such information for educational and occupational prep; 
aration. If not, subsequent Studies could be.designed to ^tlun answers to such questions. George 
Parsons, Assistant Professor of Guidance and Counseling^nive2^y of Cincipnati, was commis- 
sioned to review available literature and research and prepare a report on what was known about 
theeharacteristicsof occttpati^ally fltobileijeopie. — — 

Originally the project also intended one review of available literature and research related r 
dir^tly to the nature of occupationally trar^^faabie skills and characteristics. As it tnned out, this 
required two separate reviews; cn« that attempted to identify what was kno;wn about the nature of 
transferable skills and char^teristics; the Qther that reviewed current knowledge about the processes 
of skiii 'transfer^nd the factors that inhibit or facilitate one's ability to transfer or apply acquired 
skills in 'different situations. Dougla^ Sjogren, Professor of Education^ Coforado State University, 
was commiuioned to prepare the review of literature and research on' skills that are transferable, 
while Jamra Altman. aniiviustrial psycholo?<*t md President of Synectics Cksrporation, Allison ^ 
Park, Pennsylvania', prepared the review on the skills of transfer. 

The project staff selected ^nd visited 14 diverse operating programs in schools, b^isinesses, and 
industries in an attempt to identify and exarnlne current practices that implicitly^^efescplscitly de- 
monstrated recognition of the transferability -of skills. The staff also held a seri^ of nine meetings 
across the country with small groups of educators, union representatives,^personnel managers^ and ^ 
training directors from\a variety of businesses and industries to discuss their Views, reactions, and^^c^ 
current practic^ relative to the nature of transferable skills, worker selection, training, Uran&fQjf,'a$(^;^^^ 
fob propession. ^ ^ 

I ' 

Supplementing this work, the project set out to abstract and prepare a catalog of data bases 
and clfsiification schemes that contained in^ormatiorytflalfve-to^ccupational mobility and skill 
transfer. This, it was felt, would be a valuable resource and could be used subsequently by many 
different individuals and agencies to expedite rcfsi*arch and development o» a variety of questions 
related to individual career prepuration. ^ ^ ^ ^ « 



Pilully «n initUl txamuutioB wu made of the usefulness of job Usks u a basis for studying 
oecusMtionilly tranaferabie akiilt, to if this approach had merit. Several M/nys of daiaifying job, 
task-elementt were investigate^ to develop some initial insights into their potential use for the iden- 
tification of general (kill relationshipa among jobs. 



of the p^, 



Hiew various activities were the lul^tance of the project. This report does not summarize the 
findings of e«:h of these tasks. Separate reports are available for readers intei«sted in ^ny or aif of 
theee efforts. Hather, this report attempts to iook analytically at many subt^jntive issues thKt arose 
during project activities. "• . ■ „ 
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DISCUSSION 



The project wu an exploratory study. The ideas, condusions, and implica^oas discutsed here * 
$xia, theivfore, tentative and soinewhat speculative. Although they represent the considered opinions 
and judgments of the reaearcheri,«Mh lacks definitive rsasarcfa results. For this reason th*y should 
be treated cautiously. Keverthe!Ms« where possible and reasonable, educators and researchers are 
encouraged to ^rsue tbeiie insights and to vue them in practice. 



< ^ Occupational Chani^ 

* • & 

The project's concern for transferable skills and occupational adaptability was related' to oc- 
cupational chjmge or mobiUty, that is, to the actual movement of workers from'one tyi>e of job to 
another. Of qiecial interest were job changes such as iiiterfirm, industrial, occupati(^ changes 
(Parnes, 1968) that resulted in substantial differences in the wor^perfoi?ned or in different perfor- 
{nance requirements. Miyor shifts in employment or changes in occupations i^peaied to requik 
major adjustment&or adaptation in performance, and it was he^e that the tranifer fnd application 
of skills and personal chsracteristks wu thought to be an important consideration. 

Substantia evidence is available to document the mpbHitV ot the American U^bor force today. 

One Census Bu&au sludy found that more than i&myiitnt |iMpiechanged^<ieeupatioafHmd/or^ 

ployers in a sin^e i2-month period. This' constitute ^5% of those enrployed at both the beginning 
and end of the period (Byrne, 1975). Another found that almost 1/3 of the working public had a 
different occupation hi 1970 from the one they had in 1965. Only 47% of men and'40% of women 
with jobs in 1965 had the ume occupation in 19^0 (Sommers & Eck, 1977). More^iften than noi, 
change in occupation entailed change in mlnoi occupational group, for example, from sales person 
.to management or vicc'versa. Moreover, rates of occupation^ change are lik% to continue or in* 

cresse in both good and bad economic timM because of the demands of techn^ogical change. 

. * ' t 

In addition to the fluidity or mobility of the labor totcB, high rates of unempioment persist, 
while at the same time, significant numbers of job positions are empty and available,^ In Mflwaulwe, 
for estsmple, a number of major manufactuaers, concerned aboiit an apparent shortage of skilled 
labor, recently commissioned a study to evfiuate the |)roblem (\jdell, Strang, & Parke, 1977). 
^e study found that similar skill shortages existed -in other cit^ and that, to cope wiUi the prob- 
lem, some employers were investing heavily in training prc^ams in an attempt to alleviate long-term 
shortages. : *^ 

Whereas 14 of every 20 people retiring nationally are blue-coliar workers, only 9 of every 20 
entering the labdr force seek i^ue-collaKwdrk. In line with this trend, only 1/4 of B^wau)cee's 



In soif|> cftMftt •mploymcnt ppporttutitisft m«y b« coi^csntrttod in on* pirt of the coun^ wi^ik airmilabit 
yorkm may iaii coiiMnUaUdlin pftrUJ' S^x^ and raca diaeriminatioii« laniftiiy tmiiiag raquirimaoU, un- 
accapUbIa, ddyumatiizinf, at unaafa job conditiont, and low wagaa or poor bantfita ara additional f acton that may 
aeccHint fortioiM job poaitloiu ramaiaing mapty ih spite 6f available workaia: 



bi^ tcbooi ttuclfnU indicated a preterence for biue-coliar work in 1975, and onij^ 2.5% aelected 
fiietory production work. Instead, itudents overwhelmingly preferred more i^amorous white^ollar 
jobs for which few openings existed. Whereas the number of annual job openingi nationally for 
weklMi is about equal to the jc'otal openings for a number of the white collar jobs (e.g., pUota, radio- 
TV announcm, photograph^ architects, interior decorators, and phyalcaL therapists), those de^ 
airily these' occupations outnumbered the would>be-weIders by a r^tio of 184o*l. Hiis in spite of 
the fact that skilled workers in the Milwaukee labor force were reported as generally feeling that 
their work offered variety, interest, challenge, and opportunity to learn, as well as economic benefits. 

Under these kinds of labor market conditions, education programs will have to concern them- 
selves with improving the ability of individuals to make career changes and develop capacity to ab^ 
fist them in making these changes. Job changing is neither inherently good nor bad; it has simply 
b^me a sipificant feature of modern American life. The idea that one i#t of occupational skUls 
can be teamed once and should last a lifetime seems to have lost whatever valkiity it may have had 
in this countly. Thus, the concern and need'is not tkb discovery pf ways to foster or discburage job 
mobility, but a concern for helping students prepare not only f^r a job, but for worie careers charac* 
terized by occupational chaise. ' ^ ^ 

Si ' ^ , 

Because individual job mobility can be expected to remain a significant feature of contemporary 
UfeU&^abiiit^f employers to klentify and match people effectivdy with avaUaUe jobs is extiem^y 
important. However, in meetings with employert,*penonnel manage!^ and trainiog/islKtors repre- 
senting a broad q;}ec^rum of large and small firms, the general feelii^ wu that: tefasisismsnt tech* 
mquss for employment and promotion are crude, (b) many employers «^ having1ittle>>consistent 
•uceea iiMiff actively nsniiini: job applicants for immediate openings, training, or f utiire potential, 
and (c) ciedentiala typically furnished by schools are of limited practical value to prospective em- 
idoyersJWiant, 1977). »' . 

Several studies cited by Sidney Fine (1957a) supported his conclusion that: 

\ • ■ ^ 

Only a minority of f bms today, aqd those usually the larger ones, engaged in job 
analysb to the point of having an analysis of requirements and qualifications. 
' Obviously, if tl^re is no dear statement or recognition of what is wanted, it is 
unrealistic to talk about siraiUritks of skUh. Furthermore ... where employee 
fi*T^ff^g and Mlaction im affactyd by a.'personnel office, evte in firms that have 
job specif kations, the final uy as to hiring may be in the hands of i^supervisgr 
or foreman who' may reject the candidate ... for any^of many reasoiis. ... ami 
the true reason, iftsome cases, may not be related to the job sptcifibations 

' (p.807). ^ .y. ^ 

By and large, thMS conditions prevail' 20 years later. For instance, only.a fewof the employer inter- 
nal transfer policies mentioned in the project meetings were chiracte^ized by a significant sxpendi- 
ture of effort on occupational and^fis, validati9n of aptitude re^iiirements^ and the development 
of achievement tesU (Wiant, 1977, |)(^. 15). 

The recently devised Gui(Ulinu\on Etnployee Seiection Proct^iutu (Equal Empl(^ment Oppor- 
tunity CcanmiMiqn, 197€),'ate'designed to eliminate the kind of abuse noted above by Fine when it 
nauiti io unfair huing practices. The Uuid$iin^ require empidcaUnalysis and evidence that skills ^ * 
and eapabiiitiss souj^t in employees (new applications or applications fbr transfer) are directly 
relevant to specific job requirements. Thus, operating within th« GuidelUm concehrably could poee 
dfilifieant new problems and additbnal banim to the adequate and appropriate eonsidefatk>n of 
. transferable skills and'occupational adaptability, For instance, it is not now eqtkely clear how to 
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acceptably uHia or eitlmate tkills or other individual attributes that may no^ be required by an im- 
mediate job, but f bat may be required fubaequenlly for cfoei*training in a related occupation. Also, 
ttHs more difficult to show clearly, that widely useful but ordinarily ill-defined attributes (such as, 
for example, integrity, initiative, and decbion making) are as directly related to the suceeMful per- 
Cormanee of a est of job tuks as are other more technical trade skills. (For a discussion of several 
imm nlevanl to the impact of the Gutdtlinti, see Wiant, 1977, p. 17./ 

Equally important for education and wo^k proirams was the finding that surprisingly little is 
Known about job mobility and job changing. When is a job change a significant change? How nfiuch 
of occupatkinal mobility reflects a sigiuficant change in the work performed? liow much m«rely 
reflects a change of employers with little sctual change of wo<k pe^ormance requirements'' Answers 
to such questions are largely lacking and hinder efforts to provide more effec^ve educational pro- 
grams responsive to iadi\^ual needs for cmeer planning, preparatk>n, and i^ogression. EQ>ecial}y 
important is the lack evidence ab^ut the factors that may contribute to or inhibit mobility, and 
the relative importance of tkills and other penonal characteristics to occupational change. 

Mckinley (1976) pointed out that, 

Dir^t measurement of transfers is extremely difficult because [such measurement! 
requires longitudinal cohort analyses, which are both expensive and time coMuming. 
Also, there is the possibility that patterns of occupational transfer differ from one 
area to another. At pr»ent we have only crude definitions and quantative measir^ 
^ of occupational tranters, and we have bax|ly begun to analyze their significsnt 
determin40ts (p. 2-3). 

Dixie Sommers and Alan Eck (1977) noted that, 

Occupational mobility is an important but relatively unexpired fact of labor 
market behavior and of the supply and demand ^ucture of cKCupationi. ... 
Because of its-complexity, occupational mobility hu been one of the more 
difficult types of labor force behavior to quantify (p. 3). 

Descriptive stud^ of the nap»e and amount of mobility in the labor force are beginning to 
become available and they can nfute Important contributions to our overaU ii^ormation about 
and understanding 0( mobility. In addition to descriptive studies, however, new approaches to 
research and development are needed that focus explicitly on the implications of mobility for edu- 
cation and training. 

For example, it can be hypothesized that occupational change may involve changes or differ- 
ences in, the methods, content, or context of work. Figure 2 notes examples of esch possible type 
of chsnge in methodscontent-context. It can be seen that th^ three characteristics can be essen- 
tially the same between two occupations, or they can be fui'te different between occupations. 

Researchers interested In the study of mobility aie encouraged to develop and examine the 
use of such Schemes as a starting point for investigations of possible distinctions between significa^ 
changes in occupations and job performance and those that are not sif^ificant. For instance, exist^ ^ 
ing or nlew data on occupational change (e.g., titles of jobs held at two different times) mi^^be 
k«-exami»ied to determine (a) when a change represented s significant change (as defined by various' 
claasification schemes), (b) the proportion of significant changes to all occupational shifts by s par- 
jUcular sample within a cohort, and (c) other factors correlated with significant job changes that 
may help to explain differences between job performance requirements and the relative importance 
of skills and personal characteristics in sign?licant job change. 
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Sum 
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Difftrtnt 



Stmt 



Stmt 



Difftrtnt 



Difftrtnt 



t. Chin^ in rtnk from Junior Proframmtr, to Progriinmrft 
to Stnior Pro|r«mn#r 

b. Chtnct in rtnk from Attocittt fVoftttor to Proftttor* 

Qerk-Sttno !!! to Stcrttary I. 

a. Dttif n Enfinttr for fovtnsmtnt rttttrch, to Dttifn Enfinttr 

for coniuiMr i^tKlMt production, itmt Mil^ytr. ^ 

b. Ntvy Cook Crttirtd) to tnititutioBAl Cook (dvUita). 

i. Atrotptct Sytttnii Aatiyvt for tr^aing mquirtrntntt of ntw 
tquipmtnt, to Syittmi Antlytt for Pubtk Vocational Edu- 
cati<^ Syattmi. 

*b. Mtdioil Stcrttmry to StcrtUry. 

c. Buaintu Data Profraromtr to Scitntifii; Data Proirammer 

a. Secondary Engiiih Ttachtr to Stcondary Social Studio 
Teacfitr. * ♦ 

b. Flying Inttru€tor*(iin(it^nf int nrop} to Flyiitf Inatructor 
C2Hrngint }tt). 

Trvck'Drivtr {tight panti) to Truck Drivtr (htairy tractor- 
trailtr). ^ • 

a. Skitltd Craftammn to I'^ortman. 

b. Stcondary Ttachtr to Avaiitant {VincttNd* * : 

a. Prograta upward through kty runp of carttr iaddtrf from 
' #r^r!y, tc^-LPN, to RN, to MD Inttrh. 

j^Fli|;ht Enginttr to Commtrclal Pilot 

c. Bricklaytr (houat conatruction) to Rtal fiitatt Agtnt. 

a. Ubtral Arta Ifajor in l^ych'dogy to Stttaman. 

b. Buaintaa Major td Auditor^ « 

a. Ubtrkl Arta Major in PhiloacH^y to Broktr. 

b. Houatwift to Riytttr. 

c EStctronica Ttchnician to Otwiopmtntai F^qrehotogiat. 



Fffiut 2. &uuni^ oi ehusfti in job mtthodg, content^ tnd eontfxt. 
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To encouragtt and facUkiit such invettiiatkms, tht project bu compiM t catiloff of txiitiiig 
data baiea and claiAfication acht m« (Ashley, 1077). The eitilog e«s be a useful teiouHv for the 
development of alternative approaches to the investigation of occupationai change and mobility. It 
provides a quick and concise reference to the content of 55 existing ami diverse occupational daU 
basts and 24 classification seHeroet. Ab^acts of each daU base and damficatioB schenu include 
such inff»!satk»n as: identiHcation, inve^ator, location, documenU Juo, accsM, design inforffli* 
tion, stibject variables, occupational variafaiesi and org&nsEation variable. It is stroni^y recommended 
to researchers and other readers interested 4n occupational mobility.^ 



Many ideas related to occupationai adap^ibiiity and tramferable slciils are not new. It is, thwe- 
fore, sur&riiing and difficult to explain why so littia seems to have been done to better understand 
ami appi3r*the concepta. 

At any rate, 20 years ago, in his "reexamination" of the concept of the transferability of sldlls, 
Sidney Fine (1957a) provided a definition thatkeems to apply equally well to what is teferred to 
here as occupational adapUbjiity : ^ ^. ^ 

The movejj^ent of workers with certain knojivledges and abilities from one Job to 
^ another . . . making possible the continuous use of developed knowledges and ' 
. abUitiefl(p. 803). 



More recently, Douglas Sjogren (1971) defined an adaptable individual as one who can generalize, 
transfer, or form associations so that the skills, attitudei, knowledge, and persoftal characteristics that 
haw been ieumed or developed m one context cain}eHead^ used in « different context. 

While it seems spparent that everyone has skills that are transferable, it is equally apparent that 
some people are more occupationally mobile and adaptable than others. The explanation for differ- 
ences in sdaptability remains an imporunt unsettled issue. However, part of the explanation appeaa 
to be related to differences in indhridual awareness of one's own skills and abilities. 



It seems to be a sad fact that a great m*my people don't really know a great deal about their 
own attributes and their level of developments Most probably have not taken complete stock or 
tried to enumerate their personal repertoire of ^U, knowings, and personal characteristics, nor 
the level of their development. ' ' ' 

Lack of self-knowledge or self -awareness can be a significant barrier to adaptability. Schools 
could make a sighificant cdVjtrjbution by making deliberate efforts to help students better under- 
stand and become aware of their skUls, knowledge, and personal characteristics and their levels of 
development (see also, '^figuel, 1977). McKiniay ( 1976) suggested that "developmental exercises 
and information must be ptovided so people can clarify their understanding of their own prefer- 
ences and abilities, and relate them to career opportunities" (p. 49). Moreover,McKinlay concluded 
from his review of literature and research that: ^ 

Worker trail research clearly indicates that education should enable students to .under- 
stand their own abilities and preferences . . . such self-understanding can ilso' identify 
developmental needs in sreas ranging from physical strength to decisiort making (p. 17)'. 



Occupational Adaptability 
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Tim coRMPondrac* bttwtf n tht Itvii of dtvtiopm*iit of an iiidividual*t tkUk, itlattd knowl- 
•dit, ind ptnojul ebiracterktict, md tht Itvel d«vt!opmMt rcqubsd for job ptrforminct pwtiy 
dMcribtfi oot'f pottfitkl for tucctMfuUy adtptinf to • particular job. Th« londitioos tot job p#r- 
fonnuiet, tht organlutioBa! ctimatt, «o^ cnviro&mf nt, tht Job cimditioni which akilb fr> 
uatd,' md an individuai^i prior txptntoe* in apidying panooal and oth«r aUribu;'** i ndtr a ranga 
of conditions may afftct ont't adapUbility. In many caiat, work acvironrntata o ib9 conditions 
for job ptfformanc*, aufgaat that otbtr kinds of skills, knowiadgaa, and/or attitud%s such as social 
akUli, kiiowi«dg» of work routinat, and high levels of toleration for repetitive taski, may b« more 
important than specific technical skills. 

For eauunple, Marcia Freedman (1976) pointed out that '*all jobs require a deptf of aodaliza* 
tion, in the aenae that the new worker has to become accustomed to { or adapt to| the habits, morei» 
and routines of the workplace and the work groups" (p. 92). She further reminds ua that there are 
a great many occu^tiona for which specific technical skiUs are minimal and so vocational prepare- 
tbn ie required, "nsus, in automoblto or electronics assembly tines, very little technical learning ia 
required, and . . ^> 

adequacy is tsaae a matter of tolerating the work and becoming coaditwned to 
pecfonning repetitive tuks day after day than it is a matter of acquiring [ tech- 
meal] skills (p. 92). . . 

Alao, ttudiea of the transitions of aerospace engineers to employment outskle of the aeroi^ce in- 
dustry ahow that the organizational climate or conditions in a new work environqwnt, such as for 
exampte, the age or aex of supervisors, may have signi^cant 9nd differential effects on adaptability 
and adjustment (RitUsihouae, 1967). &foKinlay (1976)*ha8 aufgeated that **tbt ci«a of tht work 
tniiro,nminl> dteffaodtpindudtjacUll lad^^ 

ings, ittma a promoting area of study of job changes, including occupatranal ^ansf«s" 35). 

Adaptability and IVaining Needs r 

It aeems reasonable that the lower the correepondence bttwttniiidivldttal attributt dtvtlop* 
mtnt and job rtquirementt, the 1ms traiufer of skills expected, and the moire likely it is that supple- . 
mental traininf wUl be required. In other words, an«iaptablt person is one who, in gtntsal, poeseaees 
ap!»opriatt ildUs and is able to tranff«r or apply them effectively to ptrformanct in a mw job with 



t "injjQ^'*" supplemental tnuni,r^. 
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Figures. The relationship of transfer t« training. 
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Thui, for tJumplt. in tht cawof a rttirtd NavjLCook btcomiaiacook in a civiiian ina^itution, 
th» potential for auiiceaifuUy acla|>tiiii to tht ntw job ritiutiott with minimum ittriinUig ia wP^^ttd 
to bTf ood btcaiwt. in ftntral. (aj tht d«rtt of cortaanpadtact bttwttn t*?."*;^"** 
3^, I^othtr ptiUy^^uiUmtnta of tht two 

atuibutta gaintd in or rtqii&td by Uit f irat job are limilar to thoit rtqiaif ff by »• •food, awi 
(b) the ikiMt of cortt«H»atnct bttwttn tfe condition for ptrfoimanct tx^ttd by both iofta 
it Uicdy to bt rtaioaably high; that it, tht work context <« coi^tioM for ptrformanct in tht m&m 
job, while different, ai* exptettd to bt very similar to thote in tht firtt job. 

However, in tht more extitme eaae of an electronica technician becoming a deveippwtntal 
paych^ogkrt, the potential for tucceaafuily adapting> the new job «tuation ia almoat tntoely 
dependent upon lubatantial training. Uttle or no correapondenct it txptcttd bttween ej$her tje 
attribute rtquiitmtnU of the twojoba (content & methoda) or between thear conditiona of perfor- 
mance (context), 

Tlie time and coaU aaaociated with training or retraining for an occupational change can 
prohibiUve for both indi^iduab and tmployen, Perhapa the value and haportance of tranaf^Ue 
dciUt.and occupational adapUbUity are beat iUuatrated in thia light. To the txttnt that tht aWlla 
and ptrformanct rtquirementa of joba are similar, and iiuiividuaU perceive the ahnUaritwe and are 
abieU tranafer their akiUa and knowledges effectively, training time and cotte can bt rtductd and 
can reflect significant aavtnp to indivkiuals and emplojrers. 

^ Raymond Christal and Joe Ward (1966) have pointed out some of the Mine concerns for occu- 
^Stlonai adapUbiUty and for the coaU of training In the mUitary. They noM that in the Air. Fowje: 

Every man ... has been aiaigned a specialty code numbn. indicathigbat he is 
primarily trained, to perform joba in that specialty. Enl^ personnel in we Air 
Force changt joba on an average of once every two years, and can btmovwi fratly 

from any job to any other job havii« the same specialty number. When u airman 
changes joba, a m*ior coat to the Ait Force it the amount of time required for hjra 
to reach the aame levai of profidency in his new job aehe had attained in tht job 
from which ht was transf«fed. jobs within specilltiea art not homogenous, the 
Air Force pays in two ways. First it must continually support a Ur^ and ejspen- 
iive retraining program; and second, at any point in tia», a Urge number of men 
will not have reached proficiency in their current aastgnment. . . . Tlie Air Fmwj . 
could not possibly msintam separate training courses /or every job. Nor could it 
move penoanel to meet ch'anging priorities unleas joba and individukU are cjMterpd 
into a limited number ^ managei6ent categories. ... It seems clear that jobs should 
be grouped btoapecialti« in a manner which minimizes the ovwrallcroas-traimng / 

time among jobs within specialties (p. 11.02)^ 

Similar concerns appeared to underiy a series of "investigations of the "substitution potentials" 
in the skiUed occupations reported by Hans Hofbauer and Paul Rbnig (1972). With reference to the 
system of occupational training in West Germany, Hofbauer and Kdnig pointed out that: 
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. ^ChriaUi snd W«rd. tnd ■ numSw of thtir eoiUasuM at th« P«i»omitl lUwMcb UbofttoJy mt UckUnd Air 
For«« B*M, T«x«,ii»*« dw#lop«d sndldMcribtd in tl«bowt« computwr-bMKl mwtal, eaU*d Om MAXOE OiuUf 
iitf MckM (iUcximiziai »« OI»iicti»« Awction). to accom^lih th« ciwtcriaf of job* to minimfM eroM-trainini 
tint* (•»*. for ««*mpl«, Bott«iib«r| & ChrtotaJ, lUl ; Arehtr, 1966; W«d, IWI ). 
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' Oitidim o? the prwtnl ^tUm of trsioing rtiit« pyimArily to tht ttxt thiVjth* 
numbff of officiaUy rtcofoizfd skUkd Ojccunatioul (rtquiring tithar a i^hast'pf 
I»«iimuury thtoretloil inttrueUon or oji^the^Job j^rictical Instniction) U ftill \ 
much too frtat, dtspitt a cooiidarablt number of da^aUons. .,. ii iikmA tbat V 

' occupational brainmf it, u a rtaultof thii, rerOjerad too apaciaiiEed aqd that tha\ 
occupational mobility of gainfully amployed {i^rsona it compromtsad ', .^s0<alla^ 
occupfaCional araas art to ba Tormad, i» whtsHi tha itiott important Mpecta'ot tht A 
training for aavarai faiatad skilled 0Gqupati9iis i re grouped together . . . training 
ahouki th'ua impart knowledge and ekiils which art- requite for different, but 
ralatad,.occiipatk)ns (p. 4^. . - " \ - * 

Itie inv4itig<tc»s hypotf esized that, "individual categoriee of t/dning Cor the^ikiUed: occupa* 
tktoa are polyvalent with ra^^ct to altar^tiile positioni of employment; that ik, that pad^na with 
a particular background of training can meet the tequiremanta of varied poai^pna of emflbyment" 
(p. 2% Moreover, the poly valence of training backgrounda can be due priiharUy to a hl|^'|leffee of 
aimilarity in the occupational functions invol%ed, or to the ^^coincidence of many of the aubatantive 
ikiUa afforded by different coursea of training" (p. 3). Hofbausr tod IConig further noted! that: 

It is poflitble . . .tor various paths of training to iiavean common whole "molecuka** 
of substantive skills afforded by way of such tr&ining. In th*s erne the polyvalence ' 

the training bi^k^unds is related moire closely to the f/artiai overlap of the 
substantive akilU afforded by the. training (p. 3). 

.1. Hofbauer anil Kdnig found that, for neaHy half of the poats held by gainfully employed 

milea that require, softie tfaining,,supervison saui that *'tr'4l!iini^ in Another oce^patk>n would iuffice 
in lieu oHtraintng in ftbt primary sidlled occupatiowd cat !ga^!!<p. 9). 'I^eama where the graat^ 
*'subatituthre intestlationships'* ex»^ wefis occupations witijfin each of the fMds ctf ccd^ctkn, 
inetalworking and electrical technoldcy , and tba commercial o^cupatkjns. Howem, tech sk^^ 
tcadea as roofer, painter, tailor, interior decorator, baker, end butcher had a4ow pnqxirtioiMl ijwit 
of alternative deai^Mtions of aiulled occupation]^ Moreover, the inveatigat<»i rejected the thnL 
that ''the poly ^!ent natui^ of jobs^can be traceci excMvely to the j^^omenoa apecialixatkNi * 
of the reapec ' e^oupational functions" (p. 14). Some of the poiyvalence among jo^ ae^ms to be ^ 
due to transft '* skills. / , ^ ' ■ C ' 

In both of these setting substantial effort and- r^urces aj» targeted toward reducing the time 
and costs of training and trosa^raining. The/point out the potential value and importance of trans^ 
f^sble skills and trai4fer process skills for individuals and employ^is. 

Pine (m7a) puU the concern for skills and abiUties for jcb t?ansfer'intc context whun he re- 
minds ua that: ' 

^ Althoiifh ainsilar skills and knowiedfes can be identified ambhf lobi,th^ accur«nr 
Of utility of ehia identification dependa on the degree t.) whkh thf skjUf and kiK>wl- 
edgaa ara specifkally defined, and determination by controUld atudy w^>atiief such 
similarities will ski og hiod«r transfer. . ; ; K^ofvltdie of ao<alled tramler poasJbU- 
itiaa . . . is not by iiaelf i orHciai ffctorjii placement activity. Much mwfa fynda- 
mental limttat^ eatist. Viith woricers, . . . career framew(^ coaaki# dtkiA* at»ear 
to ha aquaUy important. With emidoyers, such factors A the mooetf ty conditioA 
of the Uboif nsarket and the character of the job fp«;ifications by wf fchihey hire 
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. ■rvcruciid. . . . QuiUi MpJtri Crom the aectaioni of individui*! worke» or «mploydff, 
' InstiiutibM ficton exUt, f^ch u union tfonirok ttrhic^ 

tniufer (p. 810). " \ 

In short, skills alone Ho not determine one 's^.apUbility, or for that matter, one's oceupatiooal ^ 
mohUity. Tfeere af^paar to be a variety of other factc»t iavoivtd, such as, for example, "unk^ tatLtxd^. 
persoiud career eoniiderationa, and conditlpas of the labor market, and w« do not know a greatdeal 
about their relative importance or influenc»,^ * . 

In the absence of any hard evk^ence to the contr^ry^ it see'mf reasonable, tio assume that skiUj^^ 
attitudes, and knowledge, are indeed among.the important .factors in adtptabtUty. MorcNOweii while 
^schools do not apn««r to be able to do a great deal about many of Ihe other types of faetcos thi^t ' 
might be important to job changing and adapubility , they can have a significant influtiic«r on the 
development of skills, itiitudes, and knowledge. i ' . < * 

Nevertheleis,wearefaced withami^ordUemma.' In general, thf .b«et situa(ioBstor the ^udy 
pnd Onderstanding of adaptability, and those where thf transfer of skMs and chimiGtMnstics ax*.iiidit . 
likety-to be important^appear to be those that'requird mijc^ shifts in eml^hsyj^t uid nuijor ^xnMm^ 
in occupati'o^ performance. Unfortunately, these situations ate the kind in«whioh othtr factors, \ 
such aslthc»e npted above, alsp-are likely to be important, and t&eir InfluencH-confounds and com* 
plicates the effects and importance of ^ills snd personal characterises, ''■^p',:. 

However, in the project's exploratory study ol the usefulnM' of tasl^dassifica^ps for iden* 
tifying tranj^erable Wills, WilUam Ai^iey and HarA Ammermw^^ >* 

^. ' i • . ' • /' ■ • . • - — .-. ~ 

. \ Thelransfer of a skiU can btexpei^ncfd'when affexitti^^ 

context or situation different froM^iat in which.lt.wtf «riginaUydevelo!^^ , ^ . . 

.used . . . (transfer is evidenced when) new tasks are lear^d with'less time' or - 

'effort than possible wit^iout the previous learned ability (p. 10). 

!niey4>ointed out, that while transfer can x>ccur when a w^rl^er chaises from one occujiation to 
quite a different occupation, "an equally important occioion for skill tranter occurs when an exist-' 
ing skill must be applied in the.sam#job but under, different chrcunistances tnes previously required*' 
(p. 10). Moreover, Wiant (1977^ noted substantial consensus among employers that content-4)«cifi<: 
skills S|^m to transfer more.easily in moves from assignment"^ asfignment within an 9Ctupation 
than Iji moves between occupations (p. 12). , .\ 

/ . ' ' • • " 

A series of studies- reported by Jerome Mos* and several of his colleagues described an interest- 
ing alternative way of examinipg transferable skills and adaptability within a single job, thus avoiding 
many of the^confounding factojrs usually associate<^ with a migor change of employment. In tji^" 
scudies^o develop amempirical procedure to map the technical conceptual domains and structures 
of w(»kers Moas, Pucel'. Smith, and Pr&tzi^r ( 1970) were able to distinguish between what they cahed 
"flexible" and "inflexibie" Workers. Flexible.TV and radio communications repairmen were those 
who satisfactorily performed a greater variety of TV and radio repair tasks than inflexible workers. 



s 
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v., ,, 

Whether, in fact, one chodMi to enter > job, or becohiM employed in ji job where the likelihood of tucccet 
i* good, obvioualy depeode upoa a number of opier condition*. For example, the {Mrceivcd corri^»oad«DC« between 

the individual's needa and lnte»tte and the reinforceri availabie in the ifirtkular worli enviromnent wili Ukely be . . 
irajKurtan^ contiderationt^ AJao slnportant are the ri«ed and the opportunity to get the job, the job location, and * 
the rfKiuirementa for credentiaU. ■ ' 

. ' ^- ^ . ' 
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if I wid« TuTMty of different kinds of tervicf calh hid to bt «Ngned to technicians during theiourae 
of a work day, flexible, workers werj thoee choeen by their eupenrison for the moet novel, unusuai, 
or complex aMignhienU. Inflexibie workers were those least likely to be choMn for those types of 
«B^;n£mf nts (p. 75). 

Significant differences in the technical conceptual domains and structures wsi« found between 
fi^xibJfl and inflexibte workers. These differences may provide ciues and help to explain the flexlUd 
fi.e., adaptable) worker's apparent facility and success in effectively transferring and applying tech- 
nical knowledge to a variety of noVei and complex repair tasks. 

p * 

Adaptability and Vocational Education 

' Itie project's overriding interest and concern for occu{Mtional adaptability and skill ^ussfer 
w«9 their implicationii for relevant and effective education.' Current problems and controversy over 
students ieavhig school without adequate CQmmand of baiic skills in expreaskm, comprtfaension, and 
arithnowti^, and the finding, that by some estimations, over 1/5 of the nation's popui«tk>Q is Amc- 
thnally UGtent§, or functioning with difficulty, and is unal^ to cope effectively with daily life 
(Northfutt, 1975. p. 12), should lead to extreme caution in the anumptions m»ie abo^i the nature 
and development of transferable skills. It would be unsafe, for instance, to Uike for granted that be- 
cause some skills are common to or widely applicable in a ran^ of ^ifferont, everyday situations, 
they are also easy to develop or to apply in new contexts. 

Over 50 years tgq, Bonser and Mossman (1924) observed thst: 

... most school Riblects had their origin in practical needs. However, the practkal 
. activities of daily life are not b/oken up into arithmetic, geography, history, and 
otiaer divisions of materiak as orgaoized into school wbjects. . . ! Unfortunately, 
the individual facts and processes of these respective a^iects of life have been so 
brought together to make subjects of study that they^ve become separated from 

the situations in which thev are needed and for which they are of use. ... Ilieir 
separation from life has bKome so nearly complete that children have failed to 
see that in-school experience and out of schooi experience have any connection 
or r^tionship. It is very largely because of this want of connection that school 
experience has made so little desirable difference in the behavior of pupilsjwtskie 
of school and in after life (p. 67-68). ■ 

While progress may have been made, Sidney Marland's now famous address on career educatk)n 
to the Nat^nal Association of Secondary School Principals in 1971 reiterates many' of the same con- 
cerns and cautions expressed neariy 50 years earlier by Bonser and Mossman. 

Calvin Taylor (1973) has noted that: 

T%e,great breadth and complexity of mindpower potentials mealed by research 

' suggo^ that schools at all levels are puch too narrow intellectually Talent 

research finding now cry out loudly . . . thi^t too many school activfti» sre not 

rdevant and too many relevant activitkts are not occurring in schools Teach- 

log for multiple talents, therefore, offers the best hope of systematically reaching 
^Kh and every rtudent Iji our classroom (p. 100-101) 
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In hi* MRiAriu it tht dedicttion of T6t C«nt«r for Vocationil Educttioh, Kuf^ Calkins (19€9b) 
thtn Chapman of the National Adviaory Council oq. Vocational Bdueation, obierved that: 

> 

• 

Moat of thoae who fail to learn to figure, read, and write in our ichoola, fail 
teeiuae ichoolinc aeemi to them an exercise in futility. Books which are 
hrelevant to their intatests, daasee which are oriented towards further years 
of achooliiig after the twelfth grade, mathematics which seems to serve no usafui 
purpoift, do not get theittention of boys and giris brou^t up to sdve immediate 
problems-: * , the connections betwicn reading and employment, arithmetic and 
income, writing and self 'respect, muskbc made dear. To the public, these con- , 
nectiona are obvious. The pubUc expats that schods will make them obvious to 
th^ studenti^so (p. 4). 

In tracing tn^wlutiott of Uie con^eept of equality of educational opportunity, Jamee Cdeman 
(1,968) found that a^tieal and as yet unsolved dilemma in the secoiviary schod curriculum grows 
, out of the implicit assumption that a child's expected future is given : 

. . ^ the dilemma is directly du^^^e social structure itsslf : if there were a virtual 
abeence of social mobttity with everyone occupying a fixed estate in life, then 
sUch curricula that take the futui« as given Ce.g., cdlege preparation «r occupational 
curricula) would provide equality opportunity relative to that structure. Xt ia 
only because of the high degree of occupational mobility between generatksna— 
that is, the greater degree of equality of occupational o^ppprttmity^that the 
dilemma arises (p. 14). ^ 

Reflectit^ the concern of one of the earliest of the National Advisory Councils for ^Vocatkmal 
Education, Hugh Calkins (1969a) pohited out that, "the rapklity with which AnMricans will changi., 
jobs in their Ufetimea must ^ matched by the variety and aceeasibility of training larograms through 
which new skills and subject mstter can be learned at any age in every locality" (p. 3). CSommei^g 
further on the nature of what seemed to be required, (Calkins (1969b) not«i that: 

The public does not expect that the school will train aU students in aU skills to 
levels of employability which will require no further training from employers. ... 
/—^f^)^%.i the public expects is basic training for employment for all students. Young 
people who do not go on to four yesr colleges nefd bttic skills . . . many industrial 
employers, as a matter, of fact, are mu^ more interested in bade sldUs and a^^des 
of prMpective employees, than they are in the specific ability to nm their particular 
machine. The notion that schools "cheat" students by giving them partial prepare- 
tion foe industrial employment is a myth that does not correspond to reality (p. 34). 

More recently, the COVERD committee (Committee on V^ocational i'ducation iSesearch and 
Z>evelopment) of the National Academy of Sciences hu completed its assessment of vocational edu- 
education research and development. Discussing the changing focus of vocational education, the 
COVERD committee (1976) noted that: 

Because individuals can expect to shift occupations several times during their 
working lives, itis important to design vocational curricula that provide a useful 
baaiB for occupational versatility . . . vocational education programs shcHild teach 
multiple and generalizable sk^ that will prepare people better for mid-career 
changes. The objective of training stMdeots for occupational versatility has jsot 
been easy to meet. Vocational education R & D has not successfully solved the 
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piohltm of tnining p«oplt for Iht mweiiiized techmc«l ikUlt i«quii«d by certain 
o occupitioni and^ liinuIUntouiiV, prtpiring them for a broadtr rimo of job oo- 
portunitl««(p.99»ndll). ^ > < *^ 

One exain|}le of how vocational ifducaeu>n has attempted to sc^ve ^e problem is the so^caJM 
duster currlculura.'On the otherhand, an example of iU failure to solve the problem might be the 
continued and aimoit exclusive reliance on job placement in an occupa,tion ralated to trakinc as 
the criterion for program success. ' - , ' 

^ ^ ■ f- ~ 

Qustti^Cumeula, In short, th4 cluster approSicholo curriculum and instr^uqUon eiaentiaily at- 
tempts to identify requirements or characteristics common to a group of related occupations. 
I^armng^then is to be focused on thc^^arednrequirements. v . . , , 

Ouster curricula, apecially those that attempt to usescsne estimate of simil^y in skill and 
abilitv/nquirements of jobs, would have much to recommend thtm. llie concept of clustering con* 
tinuerf to be of value, and ^h»s a Variety of uses In career guidance, orienUUon. jumI f x^loration. 

" ' . ■ f ■ ' ^ . 

jwever, clustering does not mm to have found widitapread acceptance or 4ise for actual vo- 
cationaTpreparation. Even where clutters have been used in muipoww progiami of the UJ5. Depart- 
ment pf Labor, their use has beeii primarily for objectives like occujiational fxidoration tMe, for 
example, Donovan, 1976). While there 0ems to be a Cbntiderable amount of continuing interest 
in duller approachep to currkulum, and a fair amotTnt of information describing altematWe types 
and rattoudes for duatering, there seems to be a dirth of information or empirical data (e^., follow- 
up studies of graduates) to verify the effectivenen of the approach. 

Htm are as many different approaches or bases for clustering occupatbns aTth ne an differ- 
ent «nya of describing jobs. Hius, occupational clusters have been developed baaed up^n similarity 
in such areas at equipment, materials, proeesees, location, sIcUl requiiwmenta, and worker i»iita such 
as t«rape)!amesU, general educational development, aptitudes and physifMd' demands, hx combinations 
of any of theaecharacterktics. * 

There have also been attempts to develop oec^patibnal dusters or daasificationB using cucric- 
ulum areas as the basis fdr clustering. McKinlay (1976) apUy pointed out, howevw, th^ the desire 
to relate occupations and curriculum areas can easily lead to conf<irHn of the dependent and l^e- 
pendent variables: ^ - 

Whereas the intent of vocational cu^culum is to relate education to the labor market, 
curriculum area daasification systems propose to daasiry occupations in terms of the ' 
established areas of curriculum specialization. This approach makes the Procrustian 
error of attempting to fit the labdr' market to the existing educational atrueture. 
l^m, such a system contains the inherent dan^r of failing to describe the labor ^ 
market so much as the institutional arrangehient of schods (p. 29). 

Finally, there seems to be a rignif^t difference' between the cluster approach and the promt's 
conc«n for occupational adaptability and transferable skills, ausiering approaches almost always 
begiji with a eoneern for or focus on something outsiJe of the persons; that is,^ with jobs or one or 
moc« features of jobs, or with school subject matter. The problem that duatering priaoiaki uie 
woric faetois that do not have analogs to human attributes. Hie concern for occupational adi^tabil- 
ity and transferable skills begins, instead, with a primary concern for and focus on the hsdivkiual. 
It is premised on the assumption that skills reside within and are capacities of people rather than 
jobs, and on the belief that it is the reeponsibility of all of education, not just vocational education, 
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to h^p each student develop his or her capabilities to the f ullest extent possible, consistent With . 
thetf aspitatiohs and goals. TTiese human attributes also can be used to describe job requirements. 

Joh placement and relatedness of trainmg. The previous discussion of the duster-approach^^ 
r Jteti out one of the key problems in relying exclusively on '*pl»cement in a related occupation 
as thf criterion for estimating a vocational program's success or effectiveness. There ar6 many ways, 
UtUe agreement, and sitbitantial difficulties involved in trying to determine which occupations are 
ivUted to training and how they are related -(see for example, Wiwler, 1971). ' ^ 

Rupert Evans ( 1968) has provided an interesting and insigl^tf ul example of some the problems 
inl)^ent in the job placement criterion. He noted that: 

t ■ - ■ 

There is an interesting conflict between our desire to prepare our studenU for a . 
* ' wide range of employment, and our principal 'evaluative raea»ire-"proportion of 
StudenU employed within three months m Uie occupation for which trained." 
A school will gei highest short-term jslacement records with a prognun which: 

a) prepares for employment in a particular establishment; 

b) concentrates on a particular set of skills needed for employment 
at that n^oment in time; 

c) carefully shields the student from a view of occupations other 
' than the one for which he is being prepared ; 

d) emphasize only the desirable aspects of employment in that 
occupation; 

, e) carefully rejects all students who would not be enthusiastically / 
received by employers^nd labor organizations; 

f) encourages students not to enter higher education; 

'^v g) ^ encpufages the sfudent to continue in the field originally chosen^ 
even if he finds later he is not capable or interested in it. ^ 



Such a program Would be extremely narrow and would be rejected immediately 
* by any high school vocational teacheir. Yet this is the program which should be 
followed to get high initial placement rates (p. 199). 

Project bvolvement with the concepts of transferable skills and ocfcupational adaptability, as 
well as the fact that occupational change is a frequent and pervasive fact of life in this country, lead 
to the suggestion that we urgently need to reassess the almost exclusive reliance on touning-related 
placement u the criterion for program effectiveness. Otherwise, those vocational programs that 
also effectively develop transferable skills and characteristics Will be penalized, along with ineffective 
pr9^im», if their graduates eventually find employment and succeed in a range of occupations seem- 
ingly unrelated to the course title. 

Job placement in an occupation related to training should be one of several alternative measures 
of program and, student success. It is useful when measured soon after graduation as a m^ns of de- 
termining socicltal impact or sati^action. In other words, if society needs plumbers, are training 
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prognuni dttK^opinlf themf NtvtcthdMi tiie imie of job-n ialfdn«M diouSd b« rtexamiiMd in Ui« 
light of the notiont of occupational adaptability and tnmsfnable skills. For instance, it could be ' 
ir^iMd that one approj^iate sueceis^teHoi^for programs deliberately aimed at development of 
occupational adaptability and transferable siuUs might be initial placement in and adaptability of 
graduitai to the widest possible variety of seemin^y related and unrelated occupations. The merits 
and.feasib^ty of such a suggestion should be examined critically. Also, at one of the meetings of the 
project's Pinel of Consultants, Calvin Taylor Suggested that we m^t begin to examine the feasibility 
and implications of such ideas as fdr example,, giving ''incomplete" fprades to all students at the end 
of couraes or programs until the intended application and transfer of skills and knowledge has oc> 
curved outbade the daasroom and can be demonstrated. *^ 



Skills, KnowIedji>e, and Attitucke 

Identifying transferable skills is complicated by several problems. Two of these are: (a) lack of 
"a common or single definition for such buic concepts as skills, attitudes, and knowledge, and (b) in- 
adequate knQwle(^(^e and understanding of the proc^ of transfer and the factors tl»t inhibit or 
facilitate the use or application of skills and^^pcsonal characteristics in different settings. 

This section will examine briefly some definitional concerns. A later section will tidie up the 
matter of the transfer of skills. 

Hie definition of f^i7/ is a thorny problem because of the different meaiungs it has for different 
people in different contexts. In their reviews of literature and research for the project, both Altman 
(1976) and %HPwn (1977) have kientiTied several definitions of skill and each author has discussed a 
number of r^ted definitional issues. 

Thxee-d^mitions of ikill i^Tbriefly discussed here-skilTdefined as: (a) a learned behavior, 
(b) airw^eriying component 9f behavior, and (c) the level or degree of proficiency of behavior. 
These definitions appear to have two things iif common! First, each refers to human i^avior. 
Second, emh directly or implicitedly refers'to behavior that if. learned. In Midition to these ques- 
tions 6t dtf inition, some rdated qu^^ns recurring in conversation about transferable skills are 
disciMed bnefly. 



Lnnied Briiavior 



One of the most comntbn definitk>ns is that a •skill Ui a learned behavior. When a partiouhur set 
of conditions has eUcited* a certain behavior and the behavior has bMn reinfomd suffkiently, it is 
ttcpected to occur again under identical or similar conditions. Wh^ it does, we conclude that learn- 
ing has talnn place, and that an indhndiifal has acquired or learned a particular behavior or a skill. 
Qy this definition, skill a equated with behafior and any learned bi^aviw is a skiU.^ 

Aho by this definition, knowledge and attitudm may be viewed as different kinds or sets of 
behaviors; that b, as psychomotor, cognitive, and affective behaviors. Thus, hammer nails (predomi- 
nently psychomotor bi^ievior). add whole numbers (predominantiy cognitive behavior), and act 

■- .1.1— .1 i ■ 



\ ^ Excluded M tfcUls by thU d«nnitioxiHn fact^ by dl thm definitions— mm unconditioned r«flM«s or unlMmcd 
bdbairiioM eiieb li blinlEliif one's eyee !n rieponee to eudden movement, or if rkUif one'e knee when it U relaxed and 
pepped eharply ia the right ptace. 
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responsibly (predbminivitly'iffflctivc bchsvior) are €)Uimj^m of different iypes^or lundt of bebtviort^ 
and skills. Obviouily^ roost behiviors Mttnot pure examples of amy of these thuree types. Instead, / 
most bebaviqts are made up of combi^tbnsof tasks (bat require psychomotor, cognitive, and af* 
fectiyfe^b^riiavkurs. ^ 

Underlying Components of Behavior 

Another definition is that a skill is an imderlyipg coiQponent of behanbr. By this definition, a 
skill is a human capacity or potential that resides within individuala. Thus( while skills are- not di- 
rectly observable, their existence if inferred from observation of behavior. In other words, the on|y 
way of knowing whether an individual has developed a certain capacity <^ potential-or has acquired 
or learned a eertain tkiU-is by inference through observation of b^avior. The more often a par- 
ticoli^r Behavior occurs,^^ mpte assurance there can bis that certain skills hawi been acquired. Thus, 
if one bu bemlpbeerved over time^doing^such things as, for example, cc»rrectly balancing a check- 
book and making conrec; change, we would infer the acquisition of such underlying arithme^c skills 
•s addition ami subtriclSsn. 

By this d^initio^l^nowltti^ and attitudes, like skills, are hypoQieticai constructs describing 
types or kinds human attribute. They are underlying components qfbehavicv whose exi^nce 
is inferred from behavior. 'Hius, the acquisition or development of sucniMiman attribute as lionesty 
and integrity can jie inferred from obeervatbns of such behavior as the refus^ to lie, steal, or be de- 
ceivinf. ^ ♦ ■ - ; , . 

Levd or Degree Proficiency u Performance 

either of the previous definitio|ui, skills are defined dichojUimously. Either one has or does 
not ha^a particular skill— either one cjn pleasure distam^^yrClfa graduated ruler or one cannot. 

In contrast, if s skiU is defined as the level or degree of proficiency of behavior, then "measure 
distance with a graduated ruler'* is not necessarily an example<&f a skill. It is simply an exsmple of 
a learned behavior. / 

By thtt definition, a skill u a characteristic or a feature of behavior performed at an ac^ceptable 
level or degree of proficiency (e.g., the level or degree of Kcuracy of takihg a measurement). Hie 
level or degrestof proficiency of behavior can be variable or fixed. Thus, for ficampie, "measure dis- 
tances accurately to the lowest division of a graduated ruler *\and "type qu^kly ami accurately on 
an electric typewriter," both describe a variable degree of prdficiency, while "measure distances ac- 
curately to within plus or minus 1/64 of ah inch," and "type 50 wonis per minute without errors," 
describe fixed degrees of proficiency. 

By this definition also, knowledge and attitudes are viewed as underlying components of be- 
havior. However, the mere acquisition or development of certain knowledge or attitudes— cognitive 
or affective'«behaviors-does not constitute skill. Rather, the level or degree of proficiency of be- 
havior is^ bM^ for defining skill. Thus, for example, "getting along with others" could be an 
affectiv^^ttUrif it were domtmll; that is, it met a specified level of acceptable proficiency. 

In the case of cognitive and aff^tive behaviors, skill seems to be defined mc»t often as a vari- 
able level or degree of proficiency. Also, proficiency is often interpreted or defied in a number of 
different ways and is somewhat dependent upon the nature of the behavior. 



Rtprdlwi of the dcfioition of ikiU, it ii conyftnwnt to dktinfukh knowltd|f «od ittitudM 
from skilU «s titfaar K«) different kinds of human «ttfibut«i, (b) iptciai'typti of ikilli, or (c) undtr- 
iying com{X)tMnts of b«li«vio{s or ikilis. Moreover, regardiett of how they irt dtfised or diitin- 
guiAtd<1t Mtms i^iMUwnt that the acquiaitioa or development of knowledge and attiludei can only 
be dtttrmliied through inference baied upon observations of performance. Throughout this refK>rt 
the phnie skils and personal characteristics (or just characteristics) has been used to refer to indi- 
vidual ftttributes transferase to or useful in a range of settings. Included among these personal 
characteristics are knowledge, attitudes, tereperamenU, and personal habits. 



Gpncral vs. Specific SkjUs ' ) . 

In^pUcit in much of the thoui^t and dialog about skills, and in puCie^, transfsrable skills, 
are the often subtle and wideipiread aisomptions that: (a) skiUs can be dichotomic somehow into 
tSsoM skills and specific ikills, and that (b) f^nerally applUvble, multiple-use (Le., transferabi*) 
skills ai« synooymous^with ^neral skills. These^aasiimptioas seem to be incorrect, or at the vMy 
ItAft midaading, and have contributed to serious misunderstandings. 

All skills are specific skills, llie distinction between skUi specificity and generality is correct 
if it T^Swn to the range or span of skiU appiicabUity. That is, gdnend skills may be contctly thought 
Of us mult^tlemse skills, whilfe specifk: GkilU have a more limited or narrow range of application. It 
is incorrect if it is intended as a reference to some inherent quality in the nature of a skill. 

A traditional debate in education programs with occupational emphasis or orientation concerns 
the inatter of whether these programs should focus On development of ^lecif k ^chnical skiUs or on 
moM generally applicaMe occupational skills. This argument is often cimfauhded by the erroneous 
diatinctioii between genm^ and specific skills. In fact, the distinctkin between general and ^lecific 
should be apidied to training programs and' nof to the skills to be learned. 

In his discussion of what he called "firm-specific" skills and knowledgn, Rupert Evans (1971 )• 
niHed that economist Gary Beck«r (1964) provided a useful way of thinking about and describing 
the qiMcifieity and applicability of skills: 

[Becker] identifies a range of training from the very specific, that has no effect on 
the productivity of trainees that would be useful in other f urms, to the very general, 
which {BCTtMW productivity by the same amount in all firms. . . . IVaining in 
typi(ig, which would be considered quite qiecific by most educators, would be 
Mgaided as "general" since typing skills are useful in many firms. .... If an employee 
had only skills and knowledge whkh were firm-specific, his mobility outskle that 
mm (and perhaps even within the firm) would be quite low, for he would not have 

skills which are saleable Ci.e., transferable] on a broad market As finn-iq;)ecificity 

increases, the possibility decrease that workers who have the needed skills will be 

available Firm-epecific skills and knowledges should seldom be uught outskle 

the fhrm in whkh they will be used (p. 117). 



Value of Skills 

Valui does not seem to be inherent in a skill. Differential importance and value are attributed 
to different skilU, knowledge, and' attitudes by the range of socially approved and valued contexts 
within whkh people must function. Skills essential for effective and safe performance within a 





specific coBtext usuaIIx ixe re6re2inportint snd can be distinguished from '*nice-to<hav^" but un- 
essential skiHs within that context 

y' ' ■ ' ■ ■ ' ' " " 

/^.Obvioukiy , skilis« icnowiedge, or attitudes essential in one context may turn out to b« nones- 
•entiil, ot tnta und'esiraijie. and dyafunetionai, in another context. Thus, f<a example, initiithf ^ 
may be an imp(»rti^t ^d valuable attribute fdr effective performance in a wkie range of settmp. 
- including such conteku as voluntary community action work, or in the maintenance and upkeep 
of a home, but Q[iay nols^ necessary or valued in the context of asaembiy-Une production jobs. 
On the. oUter hand, the project meetmgs with empbyer r«]ueiencaUves identified consideral^e 
agreiemeht on the perceived v^ue of certain skilla noting tHat, "perhaps more workers lose jobs 
due to the lack ofrpci|itlve attitudes and interpersonal skills than to the absence of other, more 
iob^pec1fic«^!|^<Wiant,1977,p. 12). ' 

Some Examples oi Transferable Skills and Oiaractffirtics 

, ' i 

The project began with questions about occupational change and the importance of skills and 
abilities in thi^rocesa. Thediscutaions quickly turned to three kinds or sets of skills that seemed 
to be related to job change: (a) job-changing or job getting skills, (b) ^ansfer skiUs, and (c) trans- 
ferable skills and characteristics. Each of these three kinds of skills appear to be f^HMdally important 
for different purpoaM in a person's career. Hieir acquisiHon iar^ted to and necessitated in large 
part by -the expaetation that individual mobility wiU continue throughout one's wQi^dng life. 

Job-changmg or job-gating tkilU, such as job seeking skills, interviewing skills, and skills in 
resume preparation and in f illilBf out job application:!, are important in seeking and getting a job. 
In this context, they do not have a,i^e in the performance of the j<)b, but they are vitally impor- 
tant to the experience of job change, and they are considered to be transferable skills in this dis- 
cussion. > . . ' 

tfamftrmilh are different from what are referred to here as transferable skills. As used in 
' the psysl^ipgical literature ( Altman, 1970, 1976), transfer skiHs usually refer to skills and abilities 
needed in order to generalise learning, or skills used to detect and to make appropriate applications 
of prior learning in nevt settinp or under different circum^nces (e.g., stimulus and r^ponse gen- 
eralization, pefceptUal and discrimination skills): 

Transferable skills and characteristics are generally ap{)Iicable, multiple-use skills', knowledge, 
attitudes, and personal characteri^u». While it appears that all skills ^d pinonal characteristics 
are potentially transferable to some extent and on some occasions, transferable skills are mtet often 
generally thou^t oi^ as skills and characteristics useful or applicable in a 'wide range of settini^ or 
different circumstances. The transferability or application of skills and personal characteristics 
seems to jb^^[tuati€i(ttJly def and dependent upon the correspondence between their level of 
developi^ent and theilevel o(^aevektpm«it required for perfprmaiiee in different situatio|is, and on ' 
the extent M pri^^licatiosiin diverse^situations. \^ith ref^ to work, Robert Stump (1976) 
has deKribed transfeV^l^}si^M)aSr^H|s# skills and abilities which an individual brings with him/her 
from job to job, abd which apply 1n elich job'* (p. 15). 

pf these three, the projecf^^^^oietaedjirimarUy on^ransferable d characteristics. 

Schools seem to havse^dev.|nM£ress in providing for devdopment of job^chani^ng skills. Among 
< oth^ things, many ^ftnese Wn^ Of skills are taught directly, ilesources that make better use of 
durrentlabor Market incarnation are being developed for use in improved career awareness and 
gukl^^^ce programs. Progress & aiu^viden^ by the greater Involvement 'and°responsibUity that 



•ehooU ut attuming for job pUctmant, couturiisg, and foUow^brough activitiat, and bjg lueh davat> 
opmanti aa ftudast competency tranicripU'and cooperative work exptriaQCt ptogtamii in ^uiinaaa 
and induftiy. Mbwefer, m ciontrait to job^hai^ing skills, proviaiqn for the de^^ 
tij»Dai flasibUity and skil& that ait tramfarai^ appears to be largely an unmet' and imporlgntbiwod 
(MigueC 1977) with ^piificant implkations for what and how education ia provkled In the future. 

h ' . ' " " 

Hie project alao choae^oe to focua on many of the queationa about tranafer akilla raiaad largely 
by Aitman: "hie queationa were fully developed only after many« project activities were underway 
and seemed to lead in directions that were far removed from the the application to specific job* and 
occupational change, fheiir importance wu recognized and perhaps future reeearch effort shouM be 
devoted to explorationc of transfer skills in real (i.e., non-laboratory) aetUngs. 

•When the warch began for the ways that researchers and others in buatnaas pad education kien- 
tified the (ranaferable akiUs the project deckied to focus on, it found that the mc»« feneral the appli- 
eal^Uty of akiUs, kdowledi^, and attitudes, the more they appear tp be the commcm, everyday capa- 
bilitka aought by aU. In fact, it was concluded that common perceptions about their ordinary nature 
were barriers to their adequate identification and deliberate development. Eithv they were presumed 
to be learned or they were too complex to teach. ■ " ' 

To date there does not appear to be a single agreed upon list of b£11s and personal characteristics 

geneiaUyipi^icableurossA broad range of settings. Instead, there are many such lists. Exampksof 
thc4dadajQf listathatwereidentified j>y4he-pro ject include: a Jistot oc cupat ional s u n dialikilk 
(074^, 1975), a list of generic skills (KawuU & Smith| 1975), two liate of human attribute requur»- 
ments of jobs (Neeb, Cunningham, & Pass, 1971; and ^fecham U MbCormkOc, 1969)^ and a list of 
transferable ald^ and peraoiial cb|tr»ctaristk» kientif ied by local busiaesf and community rtpresKi- 
tatiMa in a series of meetings conducted by the project (Wiant, 1977). Each of theaa five lista has 
been inchided in trarAppendix of , the report for the reader's quidc reference. 

Dougitf Stjoffei; (1977) reviewed for the project a wk3e rimge^ literature and research r^t«d' 
to tranaferablA^sUUs and characteriatica, including the work that resulted in several of the Ua|a noted 
above. Using th#&K!ltegory skill dusifkatkih acheme of jlhe Gtanic Skills Ftoject, Sjogren sum- 
marized aa foUoib hk conclusion to the qtjiestion of which skills are bii^ly transferase. 

1. Math§jmtic» MIU. In the area of mathematica, th« evidence aeema to ^ ihat 
akiUa throi^ what is usuaUy regarded as first year algebra are trantf 
acroasmany occupa^onalsituatbns. SkilU at a highei^ order am certainly 
transferable but to a much more restricted range of occupations. 

2. Ofmmunkxtion §kUl$. To have tome rMsonaUe range of occupatimlop^n<L 
a person should have skills in verbal and nonverbal forms of communications, V 

< written expressions and compr^ensbn, and speaking md-lktening. Hie level , , 
of development of theee skills aaems to be about whft might be expected of a 
atudrat in the.secondary achoola. 

3. InUrpemonal tkilh. There aaems to be eonskferable overlap between thia area 
and the communkation skills area. Generaiiy it would appear that a par^m 
riiouid be a^ to cwry on a converntion, fhre intieiligibti instructions to others, 
and gsnirally be able to atland to'otiien in a positive manner. The importiuief 
of interpemnal skills to worker success has been recognised incieaaisgly hs 
recent years, to the extent Uut many organizatbna provide extensive edu^ttonal 
programs in this area. Ttiia ia an area, however, thit haa received little empha^ 
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\ in the riguUr tducitiooia prtHP^rot. Thut, it k difficult to My «t what i«v«i 
^^proficiency High lehool griduetee couM be exjiected to have dev^oped 
' mti^enonai ilc^. * 

4. Rtuoning tkilk, EetimtUpn end information'Ceekinfi we "nportant 
, in this area and t£S giren ^me emphasis in the schooli. Other ikiiU liiee 
' setting priarities,\ietcnnining attematsvei; and plannipf ire probably not 
emphasized «s much. These skills dp seem important, however, for a large; 
v: number <^ occupations. , I^irhaps the current educational/traimng system 
' does less in this ires than iri others. 

' 5. Afimv»iiiafiueii^t/ls. Inthe'i|Qrchomota<r/sens(»^ 

transferable to a large number of occupaiipm seaip to be tjioae of senu - , 

acuity, manual dexterity, and c^iardination. Some <a these skills may be 

moif genetieaUy determit^ than tl^bse in the other arsM. SinUi in this 

srea are atiwna^e to training, however, and this Is am^her are»in which 

our eurrenl educational and training programs may be s«newlat deficient^ 

(p. 22). , • . - * 

, In addition to the literature reviei^ed by^Jogren. a number of other reports haye suggested^ 
ilternative approaches and additional estemples of skills. Norvdl Northcutt, director of the Adult 
-Performance LevelStu dy ( 1975) rSpoosoied by^^ l^.&^ffice^^Edycatioa^-i>d^ 
peoi^ learn how to cope with daily life trough experience that can cost^ lot b6th emotionally and 
pbyaicaUy. He su^ested that experience, or fynctionai comp€Hrtey-fh» ability to appl^ skills in 
everyday life-can and shoukfbe Uught at aU levels of education to bette& prepare peoi^e for coping 
with life.' He identified fiver i^ral knowledge areas to describe the content of literacy: "(1) con- 
sum^ ecdnomics, (2) occupational (ok occupational related) liinowledge, (3) community resource 
(4\healtb, and (5) govemmSkt and law." Hie project noted four primary sidlls that seermed to be 
involved in literacy and to account for the vast majority of requirements pl^ed on adultsr "(1) cc»n- 
munication skills (reading, writing, diking, listemng), (2) compuUtion sidlls, (3) problem solving 
skills, and (4) interpersdnal relations skills'* (p. 2). ^ 

These knowledge jnd skill components appear to b^ apalogous to or are a a||uficant part of 
what the project has called transferable "skilU useful in a wide range of jobfKp^dUier everyday life 
situations. Vae Adult Performance Level project su^Q^ests two practical i^onunendations. First, 
special attention and effort should be directed at the kiehtification, descriptio/, and teaching of 
those often-ignored skills and knowledge acquired by many throu^ cc^y life experiences. Second, 
wsys need to be devised so that people can receive appropriate credit otrecognitbn for functional 
competencies, regardless of when or how they are acquired. , 

A study conducted at the American Telephone and Telegraph (Company (Short, Dotts, Short, 
& Brsdley, 1974) identified the fdiowing examples of job tasks, as well as sidlls, that seem to be part 
of.a broader range of occupations than those they studied: 

• LegiUe handwriting on contact memos 

o 

• Accurate, fsft arithmetic calculations 

• Spelling of common nouns 
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• FtmilUiifcy ^th job nimtt in butittcti, induatfy, md |C)t,««inim»nt 

r - 

• Ability to undtrstaod and intt rpnt information praMntcd by phont tloM 

i 

• Ability to eoiUmunicate in attitudt of intenett and heipf u[n«A { or oth«r 
attitudtf ] by voi^e tlont 

• , Ability to iimukantoualy iwrfomi Mvnal taakf (ej., lUttning, writing, 
woddni mathtnutic probitmi) ' 

Ability to get accurate information from compact reference sources fuch 
as tabies, charta, and 

• * 

• Flexibility in ebanging work strategies under different Hiperviaory and 
reward conditions • 

• Apply rules to the classification of new examples 
» Apply multiple procedural rules in a classification task 

• listening and talking to people 

• Constructing learning aids and job akit to guide learning and job 
performance (p. 20*21). 

Galfin Taylor (1973) has pointed out that 98 talents, human attributes, w limsr process skilb 
have been itoitified and msMured. !fe suggests a grouiJing of talents based upon woiid<or-work 
aeedi. Bsridss academk talent, he empha^zes five other extremely important typM or broad groups 
of tabnts: 

• C^Miative (and productive) talent 

• Evaluative c» decision*n»kini talent 

• f Flanning talent 

• Foreeaiiing talent 

• Commuttieation talent (p. 68). 

Tiylor also pointed out that schools have focused almost exclusively on. the development of 
academic Hiente aad jhave touted to igoors defslopmest of otbsr types of Ca^ts. Becauis each 
type of talMt k important, and resssrch to date has shown that performance in one talent area is 
iswntlslly indsptndent of pmformance in any other area, he feels that students and schools must 
make more deHberste efforts' to emphasise and develop abilities in each of theee distinct areas of 
taii&i: 

White it is relatively easy td find or generate lisu of skills such as those cited in the exami^ 
above, tbero do not sppear to be objective » non<arbitrary criteria to deckle wbether one Ustis bet- 
tst or woes vaUd than aw^her. The corep o s itfon of such lists of wklely applicable sidlls w<Hdd change 
wtth ibt use of different schemes for classifying jobs. For in^ance, skUls such as minimuoi pro- 
ftekwiu' in the use of common hand tools, might be incliKied in a list of wid^y apptioable skllla of 
so^aOsd ''blue coUar" jobs, mi jobs'classined ss dealing {Hrimarily with 'nhinp,'* but they are far 
leas VktSy to be the skills generally applicable to "white collar** jobs or to jobs dealing primarily 
with '^opie'* or ""daU** (Ashley & Ammerman, 1977). 
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■* Another HmiUtion of such skill or attribute lists is that all of the items «etm to be of (MiuaI im- 
portance, and all the skills or attributes somehow seem to get reduced to a single level of specificity. 
The lisu do nol reflect adequately, if at all, the interrelationships, specificity, richness, and complex- 
ity of tome skills and combinations of skiUs. It is very difficult to crosa^referenee items in several 
Ualii or to combine or conaoikiate lists. 

Two brief example may help to explain and illustrate these points. Consider the apparent dlf- - 
ferences among the items below which could represent skills or knowledge in three different lilts, or 
even more problematically, could be included separately in the same list. Do they represent diffe^ 
ent leveb of specificity for essentially the same knowledge and skill(s)? Or, do they represent dif- 
fetent skilk and knowledge?*^ 

Knowing— 

• l^at acceptance by the work . 
grodp is highly desirable ^ 

• What coijstituttts a good day's 
work 

• Which persons have views ac- 
ceptable to the group; which 
do not 

i 

• Which persons must be listened 
to politely, but then ignored 

• Which persons must be pointedly 
ignored 

• Which persons can be spoken 
to frankly 

• Which persons must be misled 

The problem of lost and confused meaning inherent tn lists of short words or phrlws can be 
illustrated by a quotatbn from Sir Frederic Bartlett in which he d^ribed w^t one of these iistk 
might mean by "problem solving" skills. 

The problem of transfer may be one of training individual judgment to determine 

whether many different jobs may not actually be approached by identical 

methods. ... We should set the learner frtm a very early stage on the wast to 

realize that the number of ways of doing tilings is very far short of the number « 

of thmgs that have to be done, and that the methods, procedures, and plans of 

stuck remain much the same in circumstances an(i for problems which at furst 

sight appear very different from one another (Fine, ISSTa* P. 809<810). 



Social skUls needed 
in work 



Getting along with 
others 



• 4 



lacidcnully, 9nie9 McKinJty tl9?6) noted that, dcipita gr«atitridM>k>«iRg p>fi« to tmrnch such kinds of tociftl 
skUU, th« •o-CBit«i "tudtub!* content" of |obc uamilly turn* out to bt th« ttchn1c«l tkiils. ^hilt the toclal cklUt that 
•re ionietimei more importent are omitted from contideratiun (p! 30). Rupert Evana (1971 ), from whom moat of the 
example! in the chart abovff were drawn, also j><iinti>d out that mo«t vocational courae content conctntratea almoat 
•xcluaivriy on technical akilta. Educator* often ovtr!ooj( or pay Nttle attention to -the aocial licilU and knowledfe that 
are common throushout an occupational field and can be learned in "advance of entering employment Cp> 1*1). 
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How nttch of tht rkhnMi tad nMtninf oflsii point would comt through if it w«ft nduetd tc the 
two words '*probi0m sdvii.{** in i(,liit? ^ ' > . 

; Aiidf from itt um jto iltustrati « {jtrctiytd shortcominc of skiU Uitt, Buti«tt*f aUtmiffnt i»s 
impottAnei for tducation tnd training. In light of tht ftmsliir probltm thit ikiili ttught in school 
Q^tAr ars not spplltd tfftctivd^ outs|dt o^ thfc learning sitting {•4^., doii^ arithmHic in Khool vs. 
applying arithmatic on a job}« iti^tgiSati that'appiication and practict of a skill under a vartaty of 
,rta|liitk Ufa and, work parformanct ednditions should facilltata subaisquant application or transfer 
to a widn ranga ol itttings outsida df the school. * 

Ilw projfct has comt to savars! tantative conclusions about how akills and abititiaaahould ba 
thoui^t of in ord«r to ba awara Of ind to develop them in ways that enhance their transfer. 

1. Skills are iiof the same as behavior. 'The prMence or acquisition of skills is inferred from 
j. the ofaaenration of behavior. ' - 

2. Knowledge and attitudM are also inferred from ofaaervcd behavior and, in combination 
«ith skills* result in behavior. ' 

t* 

• . * 

3. SkiiU, knowledge, ami attitudes are all learned, and are potentially transferable. 

* < 

4. . Hie specificity and generality of knowled^, skiUs, and attitudes^in the diacuaaibn of 

) trauferability are not qualities inherent in the knowledge, skills, and attitudea. Rather, . 
spedlKcity and generality are inferred from tht range of situatkna in which they can be 
applied to produce effective beh'a^^or. 

5. Itbasbeenrdaavdyeuy to identify lists of skills, knowtodge, and attituctos that are 

, broadly applicable and transferable, but such lists are leas than perfect for a number of 
reaaoha. ^ . 

' Despite this state of less than rerfect knowledge and total conaensus, the project has come to 
some und«ratandingB about how thiie thoughts and ideas can be ai^iUed to the i»actice of education 
ataUHevela. ' 

. ■ ■* ♦ 

Some Practical Sugfiitions and Applications 

Develop Human Potantiala or Capacities for Performahct . 

Eariier tactions on the d^initions of skills, knowledge, and attitudes, and the previous examples 
of trantferaUe skills and eharact«risties, have attempted iUua^te the fiiture of transfffable skills 
and the nature of potential content for learning. White theae djamaabna raay have imj^iadlhat edu- 
eatk>tt can ai^ shouki be knowled ge b aa ed or foeuaad primarily on leami ig ^edfied content and 
akiUs« tills waa Rof the intention. Rather, thf^^ttntkw waa to auggast a& altjpathw to knowledge* 
baaed a^uMling. Hie alternative is student'Cehtered instructbo foeuaad on ue dfftiopnient.of 
iodifiduai parfofmance potentials, capacitiea, or talent areaa, rather than the KquMticm of knowi- 
edge by atudtota. Educatic^ that raMiIts only in knowledge acquisitkyn would not be suffieient to 
aiigAPt adaptability, Hw focus shouki be on helping each leanier dnmop the fdll r^mt of bli or 
bar talMta^polMtiak, or i&hemnt human attributes to tevals that wiO entble them to perform ef- 
fectively in a variety of settings. This section attempts briefly to describe and illuitrate aome of the 
key feature^ ' such an aKemative approach. 
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It ihouid )k nottd kt the butiet thil tht KquUition of knowledge, fkUls, and briuvioi* cer^y 
is an important ou/come and an iraportantrnfoiw toward the end of itudent-centrfed learning. Ttoua. 
it is not »ugge«ed that individual capacities or taknU can somehow be lingied-out or developed m 
the abstract or in the absence of a meaningful and iaapoitant context. Such a notion u about as ab- 
✓surd as the idea that they are also used, applied, or required innpoUtwJ or abstracted forms without 
inv referenct to a raeanindful end or to accomplishnaent-pf an important taftk. Rather, su^«^ nsit^ 
ter, knowledge and content should provide meaniiigfal and relevant contexU as learning vehides for 
the development of indivkiuai attributesr 

"However, schools cannot prepv* studf nU for all future contingencies. Not only is the future 
unknown, but what H>tculation there is about it suggests that it will change* AdditionaUy, MdOnlay 
-(1976) pointed out that, * WpJ« «« multiialented, occupations have flexible requirements, and the 
interaction U dynamic" (p. 4S). Educators somehow need to decide which skills, knowledge, or be^ 
haviors are inteaded^or learning, and what levds of profkjiency «« anUnded to be developed by stu- 
dents. C^tical decitkuu must be made about what is inaportant for learning, what is mwdy nic«-to- 
know," and what is nonessental. Moreover, deoisbns about what is learned idsp affect how leammg 
takes place. . ' % . ' 

The findings of the project fliake the>case that transferable skUls and characteristics should be 
among the more important outcoma of student learning. 'RiMe clearly go beyond the basic toree 
R's generally poied as the e«ential task of education. Moreover, tiwching for sJou trsnrfer and ap- 
plication seems to be an effective way of teaching the basics (Miguel, 1977). Alio, 

education is supposed to provkie the student with tasks-which wUl have significant 
. utility over some non-trivial period of time-^d preferably throughout his remaining 
/ life . : . tasks fbr which education provides an opportunity to achieve performance 

capability should be basic in some sens^.. Hist is, they should have broad rather 

than narrow applicability in the student's life ( Altman, 1970, p. 58)., 

Humsn potentials or attributes can be thought of and have been described in a number of^dif- 
ferent ways. For instance, civin Taylor (1977.) has described them as "multiple intellectual talents, 
"inner processes,** "mindpower," and "brain-power resources.*' He also has reminded us that a most 
important and repeaUWe finding in psychology is thit people differ in any and every human charac- 
teristic considered, and that 

in examining several characteristici within the same person, the usual finding is that 
different charscterisUcs do not exist to the same degree or in the same concentration 
or intensity within any indivkiual (p. 1>> ' , 

The list of basic human attributes by j. Pass & William Cunningham ( 1975), and the list by 
Ernest McCormick & Robert Mecham (1976). were both noted earlier and represent other ways of 
describing human potentials for performance. Shown on th^next page is ah abbreviated version of 
some of the sttributcs included in these two lisU.^ Many of these items are quite different from 
those noted by l^ylor. Nev^theless, there appears to be some similarity between many of the cog- 
nitive abilities shown here snd the broad tVtsbs of intellectual talenU described by Taylor, and both 



^ CompJiUP iitU wid drffifiitioni of th« «ttnbute« identified in thfM two sourctt are included in the Appendix 
of Ihw report. , 
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BASIC HUMAN ATTRIBUTES 



COGMffVt ASlUTtU 




r9YCKOIIOTO» AlIUTtEf 


1. 


Ooiun *' 1 




I. 


ConUat PyflcMafi 


9. 
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3. 








JU«ctt«ti Tim* 


4. 






4. 


ly«-f{uid Gc»ofdiiHiUo« 




m^UMl OflMUtim 




9. 


MmmI DvftUrily 




VlAiaitolloil 




H. 


nafif Ottxi^iy 


7. 


NiuBte faeUity 
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7. 


Arm«Haiid SUtt4inm 


1. 






9. 


S«9lQilv# 9UM«C^ 
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Viitai CMiffrahtiuUiti 




9. 


Sutic 3tmfth 
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10. 


Dywunk tiPtngUi 


11. 






11. 


Body IqiiUiteiuin 


11. 






12. 


StatniH 


IS. 
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Steiili^ to Probliiiu 






ISl 


DtdttcMyt Miaonifii 
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Maelf#t R— ioning 






17. 


OklglMMty 






It. 


SeelAt XalfllllfMm 






19. 








SO. 


Aitt«i0al Apiilud« 







i. Ntftf ViMMl Acuity 

9. rsr VlMMl Acuity ' 

3. OtiHii fm«9Uoil 

4. CMor DyntelMttoQ 
9. AiHlltary Acuity 

9. T««ttt«J DtoffrtwilnitlQii 



Figuw 4. Examples of humin itti ibutes or cipicilitt for p«rforroanc«. 

r^»eient buic human potentials, capacities, or taienta (as opposed to task performance capabilities 
fuch as "work as a member of a team," "organize work activities of others," and "solve a problem**). 

Important for education and training are4h^ assumptions that (a) these kinds of individual 
' human potentials or capacities are the baaic components of behaviors or skiUs and should, therefore, 
be the focus of development, and (b) the attributes are characteristics of people and are inherant in ^ 
individuais. 

While the number of attributes may be finite an|{ can be identified and described, ^e number 
of combinations and formulations that make up complex skills andv.behaviors seems, for all practical 
pu^KMae, to b* infinite. Individual differences in performance and behavior are larfsly the result of 
diluent attributes or potentials being developed or of differances in Uie level or degrees of tiieir 
deveiopmeciL Hms, loi example, some potentials can be well developed whUe others can remain 
4^rmint, \m underdeveloped, or be underutilized for long periods of time. 

The kinds of attributes cited above are intended as examples of the kinds of individual talents 
or potentials that schools might reasonably be expected to emphasize. Taylor (1973) hu asked, 
"shoukin't each student have the chance during school time to develop each of his multiple talents, 
since each di^erent talent enables subject matter acquisition?" (p. 106). He pohited out that: 

lUenta are the inner processes that can be used iii^working with and acqubing , 
knowledge at least as fast, if not faster*, when they utilize and develop new taleijta 
while acquiring the subject matter tP- 105). ... A greater transfer of training (or 



( 
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ipr«id effect) tu i«ter situationi in Hfe mtiy occw through the talents developed 
than through the knowtedge acquired. Nonethekv, MulUplt Talent Teaching ^ 
capitaii^ on both to increase the total transfer of training into later situations 
(pt 106). \ 

In distinguishing what he hu called>nowledge dispeoiing from teaching for talents, Taylor 
(1973) no^lSurther that: ^ 

' The ^ea(;hiBg-cf -Knowiedge Approach has proved to be much less sound as an 
^ ^ educational focus than expected ...itrests upon the bi| but •rroneousassuttp- 

tioiOhat all good things will happen to aU persons if and when they become 
* sufSWntly knowledgeable (p. 106). ... A teacherc«ajil» Jidtveloper of talents 

as well as a subject matter dispenser In the ^denl^otntmi appro^h, ... 

teachers change their rolet-to be igniters of talents, eiftal)mg, cultivating, and 
developing a variety of world-of -work talenU in studeati by using knowledge as 
. their means to that end. In fi|ct« the talent developer iota edufaS wdl be the 
prim»y on^ (p. 102). 

Teach for Transfer 

^' ■' . - 

It seems apparent that some skills, knowledge^ attitudes, and personal attributes are more trans- 
ferable to or useful in a wider range of settinpor situations than are others. Nevertheless; the project 
has concluded that ail skills are potentially transferable to some extent and on some occasions, Th^, 
the process of transfer, and especially teaching*for transfer, are of paramount importance for educa- 
tion. V .. « 

Benjamin Bloom (1956) put the importance of the matter well when he wrote that: 

The fact that most ofWhat we learn is intended for application to problem 
situations in. real life isiitdicative of tlje importance of application objectives 
to the general school curriculum. The effectiveness of a large part of the school 
^ogram is therefore dependent upon how well .the students carry over into ^ 
situations applications which the students nevei|aced in the learning process. ) 
'Oiose of you familiar with educational psychoids will quickly recognize this 
as the ageK}ld priWem.of transfer of training. . . : l^e general consensus seems 
to be that training wiU transfer to new areas most readily if the person is taught 
in such a way that he learns good methods of attacking problems [ also recall 
BartleU's point,#. 291, if learns concepts an^eneralizations, rather than < 
how to Use cerUin ^acU h^pecific instances, if hHeams proper attitudes toward 
work, and it^^evelops proper attitudes of self confklence and control. It is 
obvious that the objectives in the application category, u ^ey embody the 
meaningof trawfer of training, are extremely important aspects of the curriculum 
^122455^'^ \ ^^^^ ^, 

, The study of the transfer of training has received a great deal of attentio^over a long period of 
time, particularly among educational psychologists. Unfortunately, it is beyond the scope of this 
report to present a review of the relevant literature and research in this area. However, a^a part of 
the work^afthe project, James Altman (1976) reviewed a subatantial body bf research related to 
the pl6^MsSr skill transfer. Some of his conclusions and theb implications are cited here. 
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Liwrtnct SUdurow (1966«, 1966b)i bu complf t?d • monuiMnUi ftudy of Uw p^chological 
tnd •ducitioaii ficlon in tnnifw of tnininf. Stctioa 1 of fioai rttioftj 1966a) k t compilatlQn 
of 200 principiM of tnmsf«r grouptd into 15 major categonts that wtrt dcilysd from a aakcttd act 
of 1,700 titlflc or xvferences. Stolurow {Hslnts out that the ftat^mentt, while in the form of i^incipJei. 
art in rsaHty hypotheaet, and that the liat ia not exhauative. Alao, in mof t caaes, thty rtfhKt the pre- 
dominant trenda^ in terma of findings from experimentation (p. 32). Section 2 of hia final report 
(1966o) bihe biHQofrapby of more than 1,700 studies completed between i890 and 1966 reiated . 
- to the tranaftr of training. 

In the light of this aubstantial amount of attention and study, it ia truly ironic that so little ac- 
tually is known about the transfer of skills and knowledge and that very little guidance and few recom- 
mendations for practice can be offered with confidence. Stdurow (1966a) concluded that, despite 
more than 60 yeara (tf rMurch on transfer, and the fVict that information about transfer is criUcal 
for the effkient plannin^Kif leAons, courses, curricula, apd educatkmal media, '*^tre ia Uttle def ini- 
tiye informatk)n or explkit guidance to offer either the course developer, the curriculum builder or 
the {nadk specialiat" (p. 1). Similariy, Altman <1976) concluded from his review that the state of 
<»rganhs9d reliable knowledge r^arding the transferability of Yocationa! skiHs is rudimentary at best 
(P.xi). 

In spite of these limitations, Altman (1976) like Calvin Taylo'' haa suggested that the optimize- 
tiott of akiU acquisition has clear importance for educational design and practice becauae, among other 
things, skills hot acquired obviously cannot be transferred (p. 42). He feels that **a ^neralized orien- 
tation toward competency is essential not only for adequate development of an individual's potentiiU, 
but also for full poeitive transfer to and across jobs" (p. 43). 

In « review of research related to the function and desirability of error making in the learning 
proceas, Robert Singer (1977) concluded that, ^*i^the purpose of the learning aituaUon a to lead to 
the applicatk>o of what has been learned for trammer to other rthited aldUs and situationa, it would 
asem that some form of discovery, problem -solving, or tria!-«nd<error strata ahould be employed" 
(p. 494). He noted that : 

Rules and strat^es, if constructed correctly, and usefully, should enable the learner 
to adapt what has once been learned to new but related circumstance. This type of 
transfer effect occurs when the individual has learned how to analyze tasks, to develop 
internalized guklelines for solutions that are not learned only by rote, and to formulate 
rules and strategies associated with the successful undertaking of a cluster of tasks, even . 
thou^ direct experience may only have been offered with one task in om^tuation 
(p. 498). 

"I ' _ . 

Sin^ hu alao pointed out one of the dominant themes throughout much of the literature on 
transfer. For activities that ultimately make varied and often unpr^ictable demands on the person, 
practice under a variety of conditions is important. 

«■ 

Sufficient experience in an assortment of environments is in order. Practice may be 
, guided at first to some degree for the learning of basic skills. But strategies and 
tac^ need to be developed as well, to trouble-shoot, adapt, and adjust to the 
potential future demand characteristics o^the situations in which the activity will 
be performed (p. 491). ' 

In other words, their application and practice under a variety of realistk life and work perfor- 
mance conditbns should facilitate subsequent spplii^ation or traisfer of skills, knowledge, and 



•ttitudw to i nm other life uui work lettingi within and outwie of ichopl.^ fwJt, in impor- 
tant iuitifkMition ind rttionale for many typical extracurricular ichool acUvitiM ii the range of dif- 
l ferent opportunitiee they can provide for applying and practicing knowled^^, akilU, attitudea, and 
behaviors learned in claiKoom lettinga. It ii but nonatha^M true that, f<ar many atudenti. claa- 
loom aetivitiea often appear intlefant and extracurricular4ype activitief offer them f^^ff^^^ 
opportunitiei to perceive and develop thU critical awarene«f Moreover, to optimize imti^ leiwiag, s 
ai weU as the subsequent transfer of learning, it seems essential that studenU expiicite^.be made 
aware of the skiHer knowledge, attitudes, and other attributes *eing developed ancfof their potential . 
applicability or transferability to other situations. 

' RichiBHi)6guei (1977) has reported many of the insighU gained from the project's review of ^ 
selgcied o?erating programs in schools and in bu^nesses. Among his importan^jTrndings was the ob- 
se^on that few, if any educators wiU deny the value of students becoming occupationilly adapt- ^ 
able Allen Wiant (1977) also reported posiave perceptions and attitudes about adaptability and 
the transfer of skills araoi« training directors, umon repreeentativea. and personnel managers in a 
variety of business and indjustrial settinp. Nonethdess, / 

Occupational adapta^ity or skill transfer i»,i/begt, a serendipitous outc£^me 
of most educational programs.. At the very ^orst. some, programs force^ftadents 
into occupatksnal "straight jackets'* by missing every opportunity to show students 
the mulUpIe applicability of the skills they are developing. . . . Very little attempt 
is made programmatically to deN*lop these'skills. Academic programs, m particular, 
often belittle the pragmatic coljfcws associated with work and many vocational 
programs are obsessed with skill preparation that is unnecessarily circumKribed 
(Miguel. 1977, p. 24). • 

The transfer or application of learning to situations outside of the original setting has been de- 
scribed as a four-step process: 

ft 

1. Original learning of material and/or skiii. ^ ^ 

2. Recognizing the relevance*of the original learning to a new situation. 

3. Remembering the original material pr skill. 

^. Applying the original learning to a new situation; i.e., problem solving (Hermann, 
Richardson, & Woodburne, 1976). . - 

Using this four-step process, the principles of transfer identified by Stolurow (1966a), and drawing 
on a ^iariety of other research literature, Graham Hermann has attempted to highli^t some practical 
suKestions snd techniques that may help in tesching for transfer.^ 

1. Original learning ^ • • ' 

^ • It would seem necessary to master and then overlearn the original 
content or sk'll if transfer is desired. 



*Th» following m«t«ri«! wlui ab«tr»ctcd from perion*! corrf«pond«nc« with the author, S«pt«mb«r 1977. 
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• Hif \mmK can bt ^vidtd with a vtntty of txampiN in ioitiai It arning 
to facilitate diicrimination amd&g sets of new conditiona. 

• 'Hja laanitr can b« ihqwn how to-activeiy analjmnai^ aituationa to 
^ ' "^etan^ine wliere previously learned skills are most applicible. 

• Skills or content can be taught so as to emphasize transfer potential. 

2. Rtcognmtig the relevance of the original material or ikill to a iitiation 

• ' Main features of the material or skill (e.g., color, repetition, labelling by 

leani«s).can be stressed so they can serve u cues in a new idtuation. 

• A variety of positive examplea (in which the learning k rdevant) and 
negative ejcaraplea (in which the learning is not rtlavknt) can be profided 
ao that learners are helped to see potential relevance to new situations. 

• Lsaming can be printed in a meaningful context so that cues in the 
new context can orient learners to the originid sitoation. 

• Learners can be encoura^ to make trantfef h^potheie^; i.e., "I wonder 
if altuation B h somehow or oth^r related to or like stuation A,*' and if 
so, to make a transfer intentiem; i.e., a conscious attempt to use^pceviousiy 
learned knowledge in a new situation. 

3. iSiemembering the original material or skill (or retrieving original learning via 
books (Mr othiH: references or media) 

I 

. • Leirtting for retention caabe stressed in the learning of ori^nal matwiii. 

• Appropritite- sources qf information relevant to the miterial or skill can 

bel,f» * »d. 




lia, be 



hew lesmfng situations, hints or cues c»i be provided to previous 
ing or sources of information. 

■ . * * 

4. Applying tfij^original learning to d new tituation 

• bppolt«|tiM can ,be provided for overiearnii^applkations of eonlbnt 
ca skdis nijthe learning of original material. 

• A vkriety of both pi^itive and negative examples can be used along with , 
appropriate feedback. ^ 

f * 

• Problem solving skills fan be taught. 

Allman (1976) felt he was able to garner enough Hints of the underlying dynamics of moUva- 
tioiMl^ behavioral, and contextual factors in theteansferabillty of vocational skills to miggmi^ tfin 
«ral iqiproaeh to educational programming for maximum positive transfer of skills, lliis smtm^ of 
five rscoramended steps for educational development includes: ^ . < 
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1 . ExpUcit dtf iaitKM of the reil-worid^dnt^t* which the educational 
prbgifam Uoid^Dted. , * ' 

2. Anaisriis of i«ievant coiitex^ ^ms of the classes of behavioral elements 
involved in t^ perfoi^iance. 

3. Devdopment of educadeaal learning [tasks] which reconstruct behavioral 
- elemenU identtfied In the real wor^d, but|»rith cost/effective educational 

programming rather than direct simulation as the central criterion. 

' Sequefinng bf educatiollal opportunities such that an individusT^Nach ^age , 
of his her educational experience wiU have demounted comi^teacy%n 
significant tasks.'. ' ' 

5» Arranging the conditions of iSoUa&auisition so that the uniqife transfer 
characteristi(» of per^ption, intellectual processing, mem(»ry , response, and 
integration'of iiif ormationid/motivational feedback will bie realized. Emphasis 
is given to conditions in idl facets and phases of education which include: 

Cy»o//en^ — opportunity ttfst^ceed or fail against known standards. 
Fair feedback — scaled realbtically, and contingent upon performance. 

Growth ^ an increasing individual responsibility for task selection, 
standards, and self -evaluation (p. xi). 
\ ■ - ^ 

Much of Altman's review leading to the formulation of these stei» seemed to focus most heavily 
on the fifth step, arranging the conditions for skill acquisition, and on an examination of resMrch 
related to those transfer characteristics e^cially important in the behavioral domain. In addition 
to Altman's niggestions relative to each of these five steps. Short et al (1974) mentioned a number 
of provocative and imporUnt, practical suggestions that seemed to be esptfciaUy relevant to the third 
step and4hat could be applied in any classroom, regardless of subject matter focus. For example, 
they suggested: 

• The use of simulated job tasks tkat: provide a variety of practical 
applications and practice, simulate important "job conditions,*' and 
do ftof require exten«ve instrucUor^ or training (p. 92-93)— along with 

additional classroom experience with simulations of real world situations ^ 
and conditions (p. 102). ^ 

• The use of cumulative models of information acquisition rather than 
discrete models; that is, modeIs-requir|ng learning of new information 
by Itteihpting to recirganize information already known, rather than 
models requiring learning of new bits of information as separate and 
discrete uniu (p. lll^^ong with the use of cumulative tests (p. 113). 

• ^ Practice in bringing together a wide variety of information in the solution 

of problems wh^re the probtenrstimuli are temporary, fleeting, and loaded 
with irrelevant information (p. 113). 
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• . Ftacticinc skills m random sequences reflecting the random ^bd unpredicUble 
MqiMnctt in which job taikt, probltms, facts, concepts, and proc«dur«f are 
normally tncquntered in Ufa and work (p. 113). 

* In short, teaching iot transfer b of paramount importaiice. The transfer of skills and knowledge 
is, or should be, a moat important and explicit objective of education. Skills and knowledge intended 
ff» tr&ntfer should be Uui^t deliberately for transfer to and use in a variety of other settings within 
and outskie of the school. 

Moreover, tlie^evelophient of transfer skills, as well as transferable skills, cannot be effectively 
^ecomi^bhed if they are the objectives, personal interest, or special ability of only one or two teach' 
ers or courses in a school. These objectives can only be accomplished effectirely'for all students if 
they are pervaaive and deliberate objectives adopted throughout an entue school. ^ 

Some Sugfeations from Practice 

The report has attempted to provide practical suggestions and ex:amples that should help to 
stiinulate discussion about transferable skills. In one sense it has provided information that could 
lead to at^ysMtioBs for practice. Addidonally, the project's visits and reviews of 14 educatraoal set- 
tings provide the c^portunity to turn the rituation around to see what conclusions and recommen- 
dations about trantfttable skills could be identified from practice. 

Miguel (197^ has formuUited a set of emerging and tentative propositions about individual 
Sevdopment of transferable skilU and characteristics Urat reflect the experiencf of the programs 
visited. These are summarized below: 

1. Oeeupationai ^(^ttabUity U a dynamic aspect of humen dgwhpment: 
Bach individual's experiences are cumulative and unique. 

' 2. An indmdual*»repertou^eofikiiU it pliable: Seills can be brmight together 
and applied in different ways. However, skills poisMsed but not used can 
atrophy or perish. 

3. Because an indiuidual poueuu a ikill required in many occupations does 
not neeessariiy insure its tramferability: However, skills and knowledf^ can 
be taught to deliberately facilitate Uitnequent transfer. 

i 4. Indiuiduak are more likely to develop skills for occupational tramferability 
when their educational programs include this objective a$ part of the explicit 
currictdum: Awareness of the multiple uses of knowledge and slcills ^ould 
be a principal learner outcome. 

5. Developing skills in a tioriety of contexts enhances their transferabUity: 
Familiarity with different, multiple contexts and many opportunities to 
try out one V skills in them seems to reduce "context shock" and Improve 
transferabUity. , 

6. Individutds must understand the multiple occupatiorwi utility of their skitls 
and knowledge: Students shoul4-be aware of the knowledge and skilU they 
have acquired, the level of their development, and their multiple uses. 
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(andoft§aclwrtttndth*ltanmitmiironmtnt}d$ttnn^ 
. extM^ uhkhtkilheantrtmtf^randwhich^annot: S(^t Miployinffnt 

efldtatiik» titgiMi, or dipU>mas, oTtcii iuv* 1^ 
. pwr^omed loci can aidfttf utinit iluU tii^ 
(mtikto 1 pcticribMi eonUart:;^^ 
work, of tttfi irt nof Kknowkdctd by Mhooit or empfoy«ff. 

•• • * • , ' • . 

f . 8. Occupajional adaptability it miHsrjeompUttfy pmtarad: Tho taccm of 
. cjMMf chuies not giurantMd by pmious iucet«ful oaovM, though 
\.; tiity •egm to htip by pfoifkUm oppommitkl for tmtHium and rimm 
tottC itf ikOIa lu)d kflowtodgt (p. 23-26). 

. ' ■■ • • ' ' ; 

In addi'^n to that* propotHkms, lifigud alio hu a word f or tbt vMea^ 
who ara inttnMd in improvioc th§ abMity of •diteaikm to aailtl indSviduala to dHtiop tbdr trana- ' 
ftrablaakil&anjiabmtiaa. * > . 

1. Strataglaa art nwdad for radaaifising i^demw ai»i vocationai tdueatk^ 
^ currkuia to i»ov»ie for the dwilopisflnt of ( tsqpational a d a pt a b ility 

and tranifarable ikills. " ^ * 

^ 2. ' Innovative inatructtonaltachnkiuesdatignadexpratily for devaloping 
occUpadonai adaptability and transftrabiUty are naadad. 

3. More naeda to be known abdat the conditiont that foater an4 impede 
the development of occupational adaptability and transfer. 

4. Mote reliable information ia iM^ed about fkiils requirtd for Joba and 
skills developed by schoob so that greater congrufn^ of skills can be 
established. 

' 5. StudenU need monitoring and planning devices tc help them keep track 
of the skills they are developing and relate^thoee skills to a variety of 
occupational p^biUtits. , 

6. Counseling strategies are needed*to meet the hidividual'a continuity need 
for interpretation of ricill transfer u it relates to new employment ventures. 

i 

7. Evaluation strategies are needed to assess the effects of lemifd skills on . 
succeasful job moves. .'^ ^ 

8. Assassment instruments ap needed to help employers determine the 
transferability of job candidates* skills. «. 

9. Occupational information docuraenti need to hi^lii^t the transferable 
skills and characteristics among occupations. 

10. An '^awareness campaign" is needed to join employen, fducators, and 
the general public in a common understanding of the transferability of 
akilla among occupations and other life situationa. 
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Thrw Sptd^ Exaiai^M inii Prototypw 

Hie report attempts to go a ittp beyond the usual recommendation for pr«ctic« and research 
to sufgist three exam^es of practical applicaticms. These three examplse or prototypet were de- 
veloped by the project staff durinf the course of the project. They are nof the result of extensive 
and vigorous reeearch, development, or testing. . Rather, they are suggestive of the diverse kinds of 
practical itpd|icatioQs that could reflect concern for and facUitate development of occupational 
■daptabil^fand transferable skills. 



Example 1: A P^sopal Resum^ 

Typical resi^ihis are characterized by lists of items intended to identify previous education and 
wcHrk experie»M which the job seeker hopes wiU be relevant and interesting to a prospective em- 
i^oyer. Ham OMdentials are normally expreeeed In terms of the cer^icatee awarded by educational 
programs and institutions, and the titki of jobs held, together with dates ami af filiatioias applicable 
to each. 

• In many cases, a tmson desiring to make a change m employment kt imoertain as to how prior 
experkf^es, ddlls, and intensts m^t relate to a new job situatkm. Itie rsUimd such a pwson, 
i^tte>iwd dpng conventional lines, is apt to be devoid of much useful information on skills and 
abHitieB that might transfer from previous experience and be of great value hi a new job. 

'. ' ' 

The atUched examples iUu^ate (a) a rather conventional rssumd for a hypothetical person 
and (b> a resun^ for the same person written to draw out aod focus on potenUaUy transferable skills 
and characteristics. In comparing and eontrastmg these docriptions, several points should be noted: 

1. llie conventional work experience credentials of this person provide little if any indKStion 
of relevant prior work experience. 

2. There would be little point in such a person elaborating upon previous job activities in 

' the context of the conventional r»uma; it would be logical to assume theee to be irrele- 
vant to the position desired. > 

<.3. Hie most notable school credential (B.A. in Philosophy) is not directly relevant. 

4. Experiences external Co both school and work can contribute to development of trans- 
^ f arable skills. ^ ' ^ 

.-^9 • ^ ^ ■ 1 

^ Typical Resume J 

Employment Desired: 

A position in theater production. 
Sducation: 

B.A., liberty Univerrity, 1970. Major in Philosophy, Minor in Theater and 
Art, including the following: . ' 




\ 



Typical Rmuih^ - Contiau^ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

3 CNcUti Acting and ThtiUr Wofkthop 
^ crediu Hiitoiy of FUrti 
' 8 crflditf Spttch {tncludio^ voice and diction) 
9cNditiArt 
6 ci«dils Painting 

Employtnant Exp^rianc : 

Secx«tary to tha Chairman and Department R^'preaehtative, Ufaarty Univenity 
Department of Political Science. 8/§8 - 5/70. 

Account dmk. Educational Indemnity Inaitfanca Company, 8/67 - 5/68. 

Salea aeris, liberty Univeitity Preis, 9/64 r V66. 

aerk/Typiit, New Hope University, 9/63 - 5/64. 

Account Clerk, Trans-AmericM Airlines, 9/60 — 9/63. 

• • • ' 

Penonjd: 

Bom: January 19, 1942; Single; Height: 5'7"; Weight: 128^1be,; ExccUent Health. 




Reaumtf of TraniferableSkiUf ^ 



Objective: - ^ 

A poaition in theater production where unusually strong response to pressure, quick 
and imaginative thinking, and unusual grasp of the complicated are required. 

Qualifications: 

"Focus well on essentials and organization in complicated situations. 
Have been most effective when making decisions under pretture. y 
Combine aloofness and rapport for effective relations with people. 
Make imaginative use of "thinp at hand" to decorate, create, pr solve immediate 
problema. 

' Physically agile and ejijoy activities requiring mental and physical dexterity. 

* 

Educational Experience: 

B.A., Liberty University. June 1970. Major - Philosophy, Minor - Theater and Art. 

8 credits Acting & Theater Workshop 
3 credits History of Film - 
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RHUiwi of TraiifftnbU ipaiU Continutd 

8 cttditt Speech (including voice & diciion) 

9cifdiUArt 

6 offdits PkioUng 

Related Eacperiencee : ' 

In fchod tfaeiter production, aifanged seating, advertiiinc, uahered, and made 
four coitumc ehani^ for five different acting rolea. 

When Liberty Univenity Fm was about to lose United Nations documents 
account because of iacle of oiganhation, set up filiag ayttem with much cfoas- 
listing for about 1,000 titles and kept inventory including estimated sales of 
new titlfif. 

Set up office systems for completely disorganized "|becnt>minded university 
professor." 

High rate of success in games of chance and sports because of ability to- combine 
concentration with "nsk-tasking." 

Jnterpinonal: 

Handled ''problem" telephone and in*person sides of United Nations documents. 

Relate well to supervisors and co-workers. When PoUtkal Science department 
changed drastically, introduced new systems and helped sixty<year-old adminis- 
trative assistant ;nake adjustmenCs. 

When college play was likely to be cancelled, convinced duector and cast It 
couki be successful. (U was.) ' 

Creativity: • 

Made unique visual akl-faighly successful with audience, now used as<example for 
other students. 

Stripped and refinished oki furniture, made wall coverings, book shelves, tables, 
coOages, and objects d*art from "found" bb^ts. ^ 

Did weli in painting, drawing, Chinsse calligraphy, and "junk" sculpture courses 
incoll^. 

Phyikal Stamina: 

V 

For two months, traveled through four countries in Europe (including Switzerland) 
by bicycle at a rate of 30 miles a day. 
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Rtmim4 of TVaarfffAt* SkUk " Continutd ■ ^ 

Spent two monthi tent-cenaping acrocs Ckn«ia tad the U.S.— hiked, fithed, 
chopped woc^, canoed, and alept in taow in mounttine and out hi open hi 
deeert. 

Suptrvuing' 

At three diffestnt jobs, handled of ificiB when luperviion were out tick or 
on vacation for expended periods. Met aU deadUoM and emergenciet. 

Dtttmination: 

■ 

Financed education working fuU'time while attending Liberty University 
nights and summers for four years. 

Work Exptrknce: 

Trans>Am«ica Audioes -* Account Clerk - 9/60 • 9/63 ^ 
New Hope University - a«ricai - 9/63 - 5/64 
liberty University Press - Sales Qerk - 9/64 - 9/66 
Ekiucational Indemnity — Account Cierk — 8/67 • 5/68 
liberty University Dept. of PoliUcai Science ~ Secretary to Chairman 
& Dept. Repi^ntative - 8/68 - 5/70 , 

* 

Penotmi: 

Bom: January 19, 1942; Single ^'eight: 5'7"; Weight: 125 lbs.; 
Excellent Heslth. 



Example 2: A Career Planning Record 

To many students, career planning is very circumscribed and involves little more than extern- 
porsneously cresting a succession of ad hoc goiis ieading to a career that ii thought of in termi,of 
one occupation. IVpicaliy, an individual moves from one event to another in Ufe, meeting stan- 
dardized fequurements, collecting necessary credentials, and moving toward thoee career options 
that are avaUable as a consequence of life experiences. As a rasult, career goals for many secondary 
i^udents are manifest hi statements such u: ''I need fi high school diploma; I'm going to college; 
I'm going to be a carpenter.** The underlying assumption is that, *'If I get the ri^t 'tickets', I'll be 
able to get my preferred job." 

l^is state of affaurs causes studentsHo pass through many in- and out-of school experiences 
without taking advantage of opportunities to develop many skills that are needed ui a wide variety 
of occupations. Even those individual who are fortunate enough to develop wch skills often are 
not aware of theur usefulness. This is often evident in their concepts of themselves as persons with 
no marketable skills. 
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Cvftr planning for McomiAry •tud«nU can bt daii|ixtd in lueh t wa)* m tQ bt Imi iiiniUnf . 
Cixmt pUns AovHd comiifi of lomtlliittg nort thui obiMtivM for tuny into pottateoiid«ry ichooU 
and bitiflBini joba; StudtaU, at thtir tariiMt stafta of eantf planning, t itouid b§ madt awart of 
compttanciai that will providt maximum carttr opportunitiaa and h«nc« high traniftrability. Soma, 
caratr aducation proranu do halp ttudants do this, but unfortiinataJy thtir actual caratr plans do 
not r^act nc»r giva adaquatt importance to tha kay ticilla to ba davt) jpad. Initaad, eoursat are 
iktad, UainiN^ is consid««d, migort a» choaan. 

It is propotad that using transfarabia skills as th« cantral organizing unit for caratr planning 
will Maist studanta in inCtgrating thahr axpariancas, both in ai^ out of school*, will g|yt tham a graatar 
aansa of purpoaa and.diracUon; and most importantly, will give them a same of being competent 
parsons who hava something to offer to many employers in various occupaUonal fields. Tha ulti* 
mate benefit of thk approach is {providing maximum career flexibility without sacrificing direction 
and sTokfing.t^ unnecessary failure and dissa^^ction that premature donue of career choice can 
produce. 

Using* a cumulative career planningiccord (simUtt to a manila folder), students can iilt pertinent 
information for their career pUns. Thiffront snd back of tha folder^could provide a plac* to record 
courses, work experiences, and extracunicuiar activities. After a student Ik^ an item there, he/she 
evaluataa how this Item contributes or^nas^contr^ted to the skUls eonsklered important to achiev- 
ing hMier career objeetiv«. litis recerd would be a part of the total career planning aervices pro- 
vkled by the school. ^ 

Brio w is a sample en^. The career planning record is shown Qn the next page> Other infor- 
mation could, of course, be added ^ong u the trantf arable skills sectioK lemained the central 
orguixiiDg ^m«it. . • 



San^ple Entry 

.* • . ' • ' 

Helping Others v 

(Spring 1977) Took "Health and Patient Ca^e'" course at Career Education Center; teamed 
how to asdst patienu in an emergcnty room of a hospital; passed Red Cross first ski 
requirements. 

(1976-1977) Member of school's servipe club; learned skills in aiding and entertaining 
aged and infirmed adults. 

• * 

(Summer 1976) Playground couns^or; learned how to engage young children in inter- 
eating and cdnstruethre activitiee; was aepecially good at drawing out shy children. 

(Planned for autumn 1977) Bmk Piychoiogy course; Hope to learn more about human 
oeeds and behavior; hope to develop skill in recognizing the kind of help individuals need. 



finmpleS: A Worker-Oriented Job Deaeriptton 

Job descriptions are commonly used to convey information about job positions to potential 
appUcanU. The Dictionary of Occupationd Tidet (DOT) provides son^e 22,000 descriptions of 



CAKEEE PLANNING RECORD 



C»i— r Ot>i>ctim 



fMjiInf othm* 



Communications 



MttiMtf itif othm 



ProMfMr Solving ftnd Daciiton B^lnc 



Writiaf 



ScSf diftcUoB lad RMpooaibility 



CrvaUvity 



Work V>luf 



Selection 



(B«ck of C^rd) 



Work Enpgrigncp 
(Include volunteer work) 



Extra CurricuUr Activitiw 
(Includt hobbiM) 



Gr«dt9 


1 Grid* 10 


Grade 11 j 


Or»4lB 12 
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jobs that can be found in the American work force. The pervalive language of the typical job de- 
•cription is job/task oriented, lliat is, the description defines what is accomplished by the inrum> 
bent in a ^lecific job. 

An example of a job/task oriented job d^riplion foUowii. U is an example of a job dwcription 
from the DOT (1966) and describe* the job of Real Estate Agent in terms of the process or operation 
that are carried out by the job incumbent. ^' 

SALESMAN, REAL ESTATE (real estate) 250.358 real-esUte agent.^ Rents, buys, 
and seDs property for clients on commission basis: Studies property listings to be- 
come familiar with properties for sale. Reviews trade journals to keep informed 
of iparketing conditions and property values. Interviews prospective clients to 
solicit listings. Accompanies prospects to property sites^ quotes purchase price, 
and discusses conditions of sale or terms of lease. Draws up real ^tate contracts, 
such as deeds, leases, and mortgages and negotiates loans on property. May hold 
brok^agejicense and be designated as REAL-ESTATE BROKER (Vol. 1, p. 618). 

Bruce McKiniay (1977) pointed but thW "it is generally agreed that a job-oriented task analysis 
is more limited in its application than is the worker-oriented approach." While not everyone wo'tld 
apree with his conclusion, many task-orieiited job descriptions are limited and do nof effectively 
convey to a potential applicant information alK>ut the skil|s and abUiti^ required to successfully 
perform the <proc esses and procedures of the job. 

While a task or process in a job description may app^ to be simiiar to a task or proc^ de* 
scribed for another job, there can be significant djtferenc^ in the skills or abilities required for 
performance in the two Jobs. The characteristics, skills, abilities, or attributes of success ul per- 
formers may also vary substantially from one job ih another. 

An alt^native mode of communicating relevant job information, independently or in conjunc- 
tion with a task-oriented job description, might be a worker-oriented performance description of 
the critical skills, abilities, attributes, and/or characteristics required for successful performance. 
Such a description should facilitate the recognition of relevant ^ills and abilities possessed by poten- 
tial job applicants. 

The identification; of skills that an individual has developed in other job contexts and in other 
non*work activities often can enhance that person potential ftt occupational transfer and success- 
ful performance* J 

. Following is an example of a worker-oriented performance description that has potential for 
meeting the above stated purposes. 



Skills Required to Perform Effectively / 
As a Real Estate Agent 

• Able to^mpathiaje with the emotional situation of a client involved in transferring Crom 
out of ip m, 

« 

• Skilled in ascertaining client's personal interests, tastes, /alues, and financial status and 
interpreting them in developing a selection/showing plan. 
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Ab^e to foster in a client the feelings of trust, confideotiality, cooperation, and i nteg rity. 

Abie to plan and function efficiently when encountf^ng fast changing personal or 
situational variables. ^ \ v 

Abt0 to exhibit self-conf idence, ftelf-corUroi, self-reliance, ancf adaptability in performing ^ 
non-routine and randomly occurring tasks. j ^ 



Able to communicate clearly with staff and clients, in face-to-face situations andtby 
telephone and writte»m«sage. V 

Skilled in reading and interpreting tables, charts, graphs, maps, and house plans. 

Able to formulate long and ubrt term personal and ctureer goals and manage time and 
resources to achieve them. ^ ' . ^ 

Abie to deal rationally with highly emotional or controversial situations without regard 
for ones own bias or prejUmte. ' ^ ' 

Able to intervene in ongoing activiti^ and perform as staff support/ backup to meet 
changing deadlines. 

__i z 



While the above example is only sugg^tive of an approach to describing the worker-oriented 
elements of skills and abilities r^jated to a Real Estate Agent's job, it could have applicabiiity in 
several different contexts. ^ ^ / 

First, it seems reasonable to assume that an individual could relate past experiend^ and inter- 
ests, and deared future experiences, to the several sikills described. Second, such a description could 
allow employers to ijientify individuals within their organization who possess the identified skills 
and are, therefore, candidates for transfer or promotion into the jobs. Third, such a description 
^ould provide a basis for identifying specific skills and abilities that a person needs to improve. 
Fourth, the process of guiding and counseling inexperienced individuals could be enhanced to the 
extent they might gain a better understanding of the nature of the required skills, abilities, and 
^ characteristics they need to develop for job attainment. 
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APPENDIX A: 



Examples of Transferable Skills and Characteristics 
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SUMMARY OF tSENERIC SKIUS^ 

Mathematict SkiUi (11 areai; 34 skiU ireas; 192 lub-diviwoni of ikilli) 

1. WhoUs numbtn:' Rfitd, write, and cpunt; add and wbtrict; multiply and divide; word 
' problem*; round off , 

2. I^^tiom: Read and write; add and subtract; multiply and divide; word problemi 

3. . Dm:ima!s: Dollar* and cenU;read, write and round off; multiply and divide; add and 
lubtract; word problemi ^ ^ 

4. * fercent: Read arid write; ratio; proportion; percentage; rate; principle 

, 6. Mixed opentiom: EquivalenU; order of operation*; word problfemi; quick caicuUtiona; 

avei^ \ - ^^^^ 

6 Meatur '^ad graduated scalea; read vcrAiers; time; weii^t; distance; capacity 

« > 

7. Metric meamre: Weight; distance; capacity; weight conversion; distance conversion; 
.capacity conversion 

8. ^ . Geometric figures: Forms and figures; angles; draw, aketch; perimeters; areas; volumes 

9 Drawing and graphs: Read gri^hs; read scale drawings; read assembly diagrams; read 
schematic drawings; draw graphs; measure frjipi scale drawinp; draw to scale 

1 0 Al&bra • Single variable^open sentences; single variable, powers and roots; solve given 
formulas; integers and ratK>naU; variables and expresaions; two variable, open sentences; 
quadratics 

11. Calculations: . Lo^; slide rule; trigonometry calculations; calculator 

CktmmunicdtionM Skills (7 areas) 

12. Words: Plurals; prefixes, suffixes, and root words; contractions and abbreviations; die 
tionary; synonyms, antonyms, and homonyms; meaning and context; books 

13. Listen: Literal comprehension; interpretive comprehension; evaluative comprehension 



* K*iniU. H. J, 4 Smith. A. D«W. Qtnvic tkilli: Handbook of occupational information. Prince Albert, 
SK: C*n»d« Minpoww «nd fmmla«tioB D*^Unent, Training RMMrch ittd Dtvtlopmtnt SUtion, 1975. 



14. PtonuncUtioa; dytuon and word choice; fluency; organization of ideas; ask 6W 

quaitions; give infomiKion and directions; use telephone 

16. Retjd i: Literal comprehension; interpretive comprehension; evaluative comprehension 

16. lUad XT' Forms; notes; letters or memos; charto and tables; manuals; Honuin numberais X; 
Roman Numerals XXX; Roman numerals M 

17. Writt I: Phrases on forms; sentences on forms; paragraphs on forms; sentences; paragraphs; 
short notes; take notes 

18. Write U: Form letters; sin^e paragraph letters; internal memos; business letters; informa- 
tion report; recommendation reports; technical reports 

MerptnonaiSkiUiO uw) 

19. Attending behaviors: Physical; cognitive; reactive; covert 

20. One to one converuition:^ Elementary conversation ; Usk focused converution; express • 
own point of view; pers^ble conversation; persuasive presentation 

21 Group diKUMon: Preparation; presentation of information or directions; control group 
decision making; group maintenance; participate in group discussion; respond to infor- 

mation or directions; persuanve presentation 

*22. OtqI pre$entatiom: Preparation; factual information; listen, respond; conceptual; persuasive; 
reserve 

23. Imtructional communication: Establish training; instruction; demonstration; monitor; 
evaluate, 

24. SupervUoiy communication: Give directions; demonstrate; give praise; give discipline; 
prepare evaluation icports « . 

25. Interview/counul ^ummunication: Preparation; closed questions; open questions; con- . 
fronUtion; interview customers; interview job appHcanU; negotiate 

Reatoning Skill* (9 uea&) 

26. Obtain Job related information: Tods, materials, and equipment; methods and procedures; 
sequence; other information; theories ^ ^ 



27. Organvie information: Sort objects; sort data; rate; rank; develop classifteations 

28. Estimate: Time; weight; distance; area; capacity; cubic measures; cosU 

29. ra«*f; Sequence; priority 

80. Objectioee and mBthod$: Goals; activities; alternative; criteria; priority ; analysis; deduc- 
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31. Diagnotii: Ctuae and •ffect rtlttionihipi; i>oi«bIe problemi; prioritiet; poitible method*; 
'probiaf quMliont;uMMiiMi ... 

32. PtobUmtolvmgi Rdtvint.infoniwtion; dtemitive lUtemenU; lelect lUteraent; altei- 
MlivtioIutloni'.Miectaltenutive 

ft 

33. Plan and coordinate: Activitiei and aequancat; outline plan; identify reaourcei; ettimate 
readurcei: critical ac^yiUes; detailed plan; resource r^uiiitions 

34. Irm^Ument work: Momtor iBiulUi itandaitli of quaUty; to 

of complttion time; prioritifi of stindirds; luthprity and rs^nwblUty ; updita plmns 
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ATTRIBUTE REQUIHEMENT INVENTORY* 



GENERAL VOCATIONAL CAPABILITIES 

Knowledge and tkiUs vhich are rdevant to a wide variety of occupationa but which 
are more oceupationally ipecific than basic aptstudea and academic abUi'iea. 



1. Tooti: Knowledge and ikil! in the use of common hand tooia, portable power looli and equips 

ment (electrical, gasoline, pneumatic, etc.) and selected ^ial tools including delicate 
pi^ision tools. 

2. Meehankal SyttemB: A knowledge of elementary mechanical and physical principles and 

mechanical components, and skUl in applying thek to tasks. 

3. Stationary Machine and Equipment Operation: Knowledge and skill in operating stationary 

equipment such as drill presses, lathes, book binding machines, meat slicers, mUiing 
nsadsinea, etc. 

4. Vehicular Operation: Knowledge and skiU in operating vehicles effectively, including a knowl- 

edge of vehicular motion, maintenance, and safety. 

5. Connectiom and Fitting: Knowledge and skill in the use of threads, flangw, tolder joints, 

welds, packing, washers, etc. 

6. Fluid Syitenu: An understanding of teak detection measures; solid, liquid, and gas transforms; 

pfeieure; nlves; safety devices; and thermostats. 

Meautring Jnttrumentt: Competence in using measuring instrumeAts including a knowledge of 
units of measurement and conver^on of units, tolerances, and principles of measurement 
and estimation 



7. 



8. Electricity: Knowledge of the principles and concepts of electricity, electro-mechanics, or 
electronic!. 



*D«KripUona tbbirtviiUd; oUwrwiM from Neab. H. W.. Cunainghun, J. W., k PaM, J. J. Human attribuit 
nqtUrtHUHtt of work tltmtnU' FwthMF <Uv*lopmgnt of th§ Oeeupation AnalyBiM iniftntoiy {C«at«r RMMreb 
Monognph No. 7). North CtroUaa Stito UnivanUy it Ralaifh, C«nt«r for Ooeu{>ttk>Ml Gdueatioa, 

1911. 
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9. Laybut and Vi$ualUation: Knowltdgt ind skiil in doing liyouti tnd driwingi including the 
UM of dm wing tools, icaling and measuring initrumtnts, UbcU and dimeniions, tnd bwic 
geomttric principl«t. 

10. Stntetkre$: Knowitdg« of th« tcc«pted itandardi of ^ctural design including wch principles 

«t maximum strragtb* uae of building materiait and insulation, maximum weather protec- 
tion, and removd of damaged structures. 

11. MoteriuU: Knowledge of the characteriitics, properties, and uses of common materials. 

12. Clmmicali: Knowledge of common chemicals, chemical components, and Ihnir reactions and 

effects. 

13. Foodg and Cooking: Knowledge and understanding of common foods, their preparation and 

composition; basic food chemirtry; diets; and food sanitation. ' 

14. Kt^ogical Syttems: Knowledge of anatomy, physiology, and the funcUoning of life systejns. 

15. Medical and Fint Aid: Knowledge of medical and first aid practicee and techniques and skiil 

in using this knowledge in treating patients. 

16. Arithmetic Computation: SkiU in c&rrying out basic arithmetic operations {■*-, — , -f, x) and 

in applying these to practical problems. 

17. Arithmetic Conventions: Skill in using aritlimatic and bookkeeping conventions including 

graphs, taUes, chaifts^ ledgers, etc. 

18. Qerical: Knowledge of office routines, letter format, copying, filing procedures, and basic 

office machine operation (for example, typewriters, adding machines, postage meters), 
etc. ^ 

19. Verbal Communication: Skill in oral and written expresuon and comprehension including 

the ability to givi? effective instructions; write letters and prepare reports; defend opinions; 
read rapidly with high retention; understand lectures and briefings; speak effectively; etc. 

20. Saie\: Skill in assessing customer's needs and then matching customer, product, &nd sales 

technique. 

21. Service: Knowledge of your customer's or client's rights and needs and the rules and proce- 

dures of effective service, including the ability to use this knowledge to your client's 
advantage and satisfaction. 

22. Dealing with Social Situations: Slfill in perceiving social situations correctly and reacting 

appropriately. 

23. Etiquette and Social Grace: Knowledge of the social behavior, manners, and ceremonies es- 

tablished by convention as |icreptable in society or In a profession, and the ability to 
foUow these rules. 

24. Style and Grooming^ Knowledge and rkill in proper attire and grooming. 
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COONmVE ABILITIES 

G«n«ral ud nUUvtiy tUbie intcUt€tu«i caiMcities involving perceiving, recognizing, 
rfmttnbering, conceWing, reuohingrcreative thinking, judging, etc. 



25. 

26. 

27, 
28. 
29. 

3o: 

31. 
32. 
33. 



34. 
35. 
36. 



cloture: f^e ability to organize a diaori^anized or ambiguous visual field into a single^rcept 
or impretaion, with or without knowledge of any of the specific conf ijcurations contained 
in the field. . 

Form Pere€pti<m: The ability to perceive pertinent detail in objecU or in pictorial or graphic 
material; » make fhie visual comparisons and diai^riB^tions among chai«cteristics such 
as shapM and shadings of figures or objects and widths and lengths of lines. 

Perceptual fpeed: The ability to rapidly perceive pertinent detail, textual or Ubular material 
and to rapidly p^form simple visual ducrimination tasks, 

S^pflfioi Scanning: Speed in visually exploring a wide or complicated field with the objei:tive 
of identifying or detecting objects, 

Spatial Orientation: The ability to perceive spatial patterns and to orient oneself in relation 
^ to the position and configuration of surrounding objects. 

Visualization: The ability to comprehend spatial patterns in two or three dimensions and to 
mentally manipulate or to transform them into other spatial patterns; the ability to 
visulize objects of two or three dimensions; to think visually of geometric forms. • 

Numher Facility: The ability to manipulate numbers in arithmetical operations (especially 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division) rapidly and accurately. 

Memory: The ability to mentally store pertinent information and to ref it perfectly for 
reproduction within a short period of time (one minute to eight houi 

Verbal Comprehention: The ability to understand meanings of words and deas associated 
with thern, and to use them effectively; the ability to comprehend language, to understand 
relationships between words, and to understand meanings of whole sentences and 
paragraphs. 

Grammar: The ability to deal with forms and structures of words and their customary arrange- 
ment in phrases and sentences. 

Spelling: The ability to use letters properly to form words. Spelling also includes the ability 
to distinguish between correctly spelled and misspelled words. 

Expnuiond Fluency: The ability tc rapidly put ideas into words, especially in oral or written 
connected discourse. 
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37. IdMtional Fluency: -Tht ability to rapidly, product idew tbout a givtn topic whtrt quantity 
titlMr than quality of idaM ii •trtiaed (for ixamplt, producijig as many idtas ac potaibie , 
about a fivftt topic 4n five minutit). • 

88. SentitiBity to Problem: Ilia ability to rtcognlzt practical probltma; def icitnciaa in couraaa 
of action or organizational plana; or impUcationa of activitias. 

39. D$duetiim Rwoning: Tba ability to take given premim and raaaon to their naeeaiary conduiion 

40. InSuctivt Rtaoning: 'Hie ability to take apecific seU of information and to genmte or con- 

cf ii« €»f geseral concepts which give structure.and meaning to the information; that is, 
finding a general concept, principle, rule, or hypotheais to explahs a aet of specific in- 
stances. 

41. Originality: The ability to produce responses or ideas which are either clever or uncommon. 

42. Social [nteUtgence: The ability to correctly process behavioral informatkin obtained through 

0 social interaction. 

43. Aesthetic Judgment: Ihe ability to make judgmenta concerning the compositknal organizatkm 

of art objects on the basis of variations in unity, proportion, form, color, and design. 

44. Musical Aptitude: Musical aptitude consists of a combination of sensory, psychomotor, and 

cognitive capabilities which have been found to undwUe success in musk. 
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PSYCHOMOTOR ABILITIES ^ 

* 

Capacities involving bodOy or muicular movement, usually in coordination with 
the Moscry processes. 



45. Control Precision: The ability to make rapid, yet precise, highly controlled muscular move- 

ments to adjust the portion of a control mechanism (such as joysticks, levers, pedals, 
rudders, etc.). 

- # ' 

46. MuitUimb Caordmction: The ability to use more than one limb (both hancia^ both feet, or * 

hands and feet) simultaneously, in a coordinated manner. 

41. Reaction Time: Hie ability to reipond rapidly to a stimulus when it appears. 

48. Eye-Hand Coordination: The ability to make rapid and acc^urate hand movements in coordi* 

nation with visual stimuli, 

49. Manual Dexterity: l>e ability. to make rapid and accurate'arm-hand movements in tnanipulaiinfi 

fairly Urge objects. ^ 

50. Finger Dexterity: The ability to make precise manipulations of small objects with the fingers. 

51* Arm-Hand Steadiness: The ability to make precise arm-hand positioning movements and to 
maintain steadiness while makii&g^th^ movements, where strength and speed are un- 
important. 

52. Exphiiue Strength: The ability to apply a maximum amount of force through one or more 

short bursts of effort. 

53. Static Strength: The ability. to exert considerable force against external objects for a brief 

period, as in lifting, pushing, pulling, squeezing, carrying, etc. 

54. Dynamic Strength: The ability to exert force repeatedly or continuously over time so as 

to move or support the body, 

55. Body Equilibrium: The ability to maintain or regain body balance and orientation when 

equilibrium is threatened or temporarily lost, placing primary reliance on nonvisual cues. 

56. Stamina: The ability to exert the body through continuous effort over an extended period 

of time (cardiovascular endurance). 
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SENSORY CAPACITIES 
Capabilities involving u»e of iente organs. 



/ 



57 Ntar V&ual Acuity: The ability to visually discriminate dfetail at normal reading distance or 

leu. . 7 . ^ ^> • 

5&. Far Visuai Acuity: The ability to perceive detail at diitancerbeyond Aormal reading distance. . 

59. Depth Perception: The ability to jWceive distances, such as: from the obainrer tq an object; 

between objects along the obcerv^i line of vision; from the front to the back of an 
objegt so that*it is seen three-dimensionaUy ; etc. 

60. Color DiKrimination: The ability to perceive similarities or differences m colors. 

61. ^iiid/foo' ^cui<y; Tlie ability t© i^rceive relevant sound cues and to disc^^ 

sounds in terms of their intenrity, pitchy or tonal quality. - 

62. Tactual Discrithination: Hi? ability to discriminate charaeteri&tica of objects (such as size, 

shapg.texture, etc.) though the use of touch. ^ 



/ 
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' INTEREOTS 

^*nrttnmce for, ittrtctions toward, or likings of varioui ciuses of activities and 
tht contexts associated with these activities. 



6S. Manual Work: ITiis int^est area involves a preference fo^ the following typ^ of work activ- 
itiei: (1) uiSe of the hands and body and sometimes the use of hand tools to work, move, 
guide, or place objects and materials; (2) activities which are routine and ufiiaiiy do not 
require folleiwing strict standards or detailed instructions; (3) feeding or off4)earing from 
automatic machine, or machine operated by other workers; (4) st(H>ping, starting, or 
watching the operation of machines, setting gukin, pushing buttons or maidng other 
predetermined adjustments. 
■ ' . . , . 

64. Machine Work: Preference for work activiti^ which involve fine work with hands, hand tools, 

stalionary and nonitationary machines as weU as activities in which the responsibility for 
a good job rests'^ith the worker who must exercise good judgement in selecting, using, 
and caring for tools and hiachines. 
** . • 

65. Penonal^rvice: Examples of jobs for which this interest if relevant include: model; lif^ard; 

restaurant hostdts; bartender ; doorman ; telegraph m«aenger ; etc . ^ 

« 

66. Care of People or Anirfu^: Preference for work activity which involve taking care of people 

or animals. < ' 

67. Clerical Work: Preference for work activities which involve general office work. 

68. Impectingand Teiting: This interest area involves a prefiience for the following types of work 

activities; (1) examining materials and supplks and keeping inventory records; (2) using 
^ precision measuring instruments such as gauges, caUpm, micrometers, or test apparatus 

for the purpose of grading, sorting, detecting flaws, or checking to make sure that products 
meet specified standards; (3) performing laboratory -or other scientific tests accordmg to 
standardized procedures. * - 

69. Crafti and Preciu C^ratiom:' Preference for work acti^ties which involve the application of 

hi^ level manual skills and an organized body of knowledge to one or more of a wide 
variety of crafts and precision operations, 

70. CiuloMer Services: Knowledge of the product or techniques of service and the ability to deal 

with people fxe important. Examples of jobs for which this interest is important include: 
receptionilt, tk:ket agent, teUer, sales attendant, taxi driver, cashier-checker, dispatcher, 
recreation facility ittendant, etc. 

\ / " 

71 . Nurtfng and Belated Technical Services: Preference f<^ work activities which involve caring 

for the std^9nd injured and "providing nuxung services concerned with the prevention of 
ilitiev fnd'the promotbn of good health, . p 



72. Skilled Penonal Service$: ExamplM of jobs for which this intsnst is impor^nt include: d 

miker, cook, barber, manicurist, cosmetologist, costumer, etc. 

73. Tnining: Pttference for work activities which involve the training of people, or sometimes 

animds, in a vaHety of settings and for a variety o! purpoaes. 

74. Literacy: iWVstueit area involves a preference for the following types of work activities 

which often niquire a high degree of abstract-verbal ability: (1) preparing correspondence, 
reports, legal and business documents, or written descriptions of technical operations and 
processss; (2) doing creative writing and editing; (3) translating from our language to 
another; (4) conducting and ^porting research investigations in the political, social, and 
psycholofkal sciences. 

75. Numerkal: Hus interest area involves a preference for the following typ^ of work activities: 

(1) ap^ying the prindite of account, cost alialyiis, and s t ati rt ic a l anaiysMi to problema 
of business management; (2) investigating such areas ai the themcttkal aqiscts of physics ■ 
and mathematics and automatic data-processing sy^ms and programs. 

76. Apprmai: .Hus inters area involvas a preference for the following typM %oric activities: 

(1) applying engineering knowledge to the planning, instaliatkjn, direct, add opcratkui 
of projects and systems in s H}ecific field of enpnMwing such at civil,%schanical, chemical, 
electrical, ^r indus^rtal; (2) carrying out appraising, analytkal, or invesliflting work related 
to surveying, exploring, mining, construction, merchandisii^, or msteriaMauaiys^ . 

77. Agriculture: interest area involves a preference tas the following types of work a<;tivibes.\^ 

, (1) fsrming; (2) gardening; (3) animal herding; (4) api^ying the principles of ehsnistry, 
physk^ bwlogy, and genetics to scientific agriculture so as to advance man's knowlst^e 
of agrkultural principles. > 

78. ' Applied Teehnohgyf: Preference for work activities which involve applying engine«ring and 

research principles at^ knowledge to the design of new Arucf*ires, machinss, and tools, ^ 
and to !he development or evaluation of new techniques, processes, and products; work' 
* ing in the translation of kieas, sketches, or ^)ecif ications into comi^ete and accurate 
working plans; or applying en^neering and related techi^cal knowledge in such special- 
^ ized fields as research, design, and development. 

79. Promotion ami Communication: Examples of Jobs for which this int^est is important include: 

lobbyist, business agent, placement officer, legal secretary, disc jockey, patrolman, judge, 
columnist, news reporter, booking agent, personnel recruiter, lawyer, public relations man, 
^ journalist, etc. 

80. Management and Supervision: Preference for work activities which involve the formulation 

and administration of management poUci«s and procedures or the superriaion, control, 
and coordination gt a mde variety of work acti\dties. 

81. -iArtistk: Preference for work activities which involve the creative expression of ideas, feelings, 

and moods. 

82. Salee Repreuntative: Preference for work activitief *rhich involve sale and installation of 

products or services and may include the servicing of machines or equipftient sold. 
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83. Music: Preference for work activities which involve performing or creating in the field of music. 

t 

84. Enttrtammtnt and Pirforming Arti: Preference for work activities which involve entertaining 

others. 

85 Tiaehing, QjunuUng, and Social Work: Examples of jobs for which thU interert is important 

indide: musiTieacher. caseworker, clergyman, home •conomist. umver«ty faculty mem- 
ber, athletic coach, kind«garten teacher, county agricultural agent, psychologist, etc. 

86 Medical: Preference for work activities which involve the appUcation of knowledge of medical 

science to the diagnosU, prevenUon, and treatment of human or animal diseases, disorders, 

and injurtoe. 
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NEEDS 

PrafeMOCflB, dfltirw, or felt wants for various ciasMS of outcomes and conditioni 
whkh, for the rv^iondant, art aasoeiafiad with satisfaction or reward. H—di art usually 
maasumi by questions concaroing the examinee's preference for or strength of attraction 
toward specified outcomes or conditions. " / 



87. Ahmity UtUization: 'Hie need to do woric4hat maicea full use of one's abilities; worSc that is 

■ chaUei^ng in terms of skiU, knowledge, or mental ability. CHiink in terms of the abilities 
of the "avKage man.**) • 

88. Achuuement: Tbe need to fed a sense of accomplishment in one's worlc. 

89. Activity: The need to keep busy through physical activity, job-rdated social conUct, or men- 

tal activity. 

\ ; 

90. AdDoncement: Hie need to occupy^ position which offers opportunity for promotion or 

other forms of advancement. 

91. Authority: llie need to direct or supervise the acthfities of others, 

92. Comfrnmation: One's need to feel that he is being well rewarded thjoi^^ pay and benefiU in 

comparison to other persons with his ability and education. 

93. 0)-Vlork€n: Hie need to occupy a position whkh aliowa social interaction and the oppor- 

tunity to establish friendships^ with one's co-workers. 

94. Cnatioity: The need to apply one's initiative, ingenuity, and creathrity to the work situation; 

to produce new and original products and kieas; to apply one's own ideas. 

95. Independence: The need to plan, direct, and carry out one's own activities rather than be 

directed by others. 

96. Moral Vduei: The need to avoid a work situation which conflicU with commonly accepted 

moral and social values. ^ 

97. Recognition: The need for explicit acknowledgement or appreciation for one's work accom- 

plishments. Recognition can come from within one's organization (e^., from manage- 
ment or one's peers) or from outskie the organization (e.g., from the community, from 
profsasional organizations, etc.). 

98. RetpomibUity: The need to uie one's own judgement, to make decisions, and to be accounta- 

ble for the effects of one's decisions and actions. ^ 

99. Security: Hie need to be assured that one's job or income is steady and does not dspend upon 

rtff^nf] fluctiiations, flucCuatkms in the economic situation, etc. h 
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100. Social Seniee: The need to work with people to improve their well-bein^; the need to do 

things for others. 

101. Social Statut: The need to hold i portion of preitige or itanding in the community by 
^ Virtue of one's job p(»ition or occupation. ^ 

102. Variety: The need to perform t number oY different job activities sather thin 4?ne or two 

activities repeate^; to have new tasks to porform from day to day. 

103. Working Conditiont: The need to work in an environment with acceptable or pleasant 

physical working coaditiona, including such factors as freedom from hazvds, comfort- 
able temperature, proper illumination, low noise level, neceoary equipment, attractive 
surroundings, etc. 
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UST OF ATTRIBUTBS DEVELOPED BY IfECHAM* 



Attributa of an "aptitufk** nature. 



1. Verbal compftheruion: ability to undtrsUnd the m«tninj{ of words uid the ideas associated 
with thtm. 

2. Word fhteney: ability^ to rapidly product words iMociatfld with a givan word. ^ 



3. Oral communication: ability to conunimicatt idtM iHth gtiturM or with spoken or written 
words. 

4. Numerkal computation:^ ability to manipulate quantativt symbols rapidly and accurately, as 
in various arithmetic operationi. 



5. Arithmetic reawning: ability to reason abstractly using quantitative concepts and s3m(ibols. 



6. Coniiergent thinking: ability to select from' possible alternative methods, the method of pro- 
ceMing information that leads to the potentially belt answer or solution to a problem. 

7. Diifergent thinking: ability to gemmate or conceive of new f» inno^tive ideas or solutions to 
a problem. 

8. Intelligence: the level of abstraction or symbolic complexity with which one can ultimately 
deal. 

9. Long term memory: ability to learn and itore pertinent information and selectively to retrieve 
or recall, much later in time, that which is relevant to a specific context. 

10. Short-term memory: ability to learn and store pertinent information and selectively to retrieve 
or recall, within a brief period of time, that which is r^evant to a specific context. 

11. Aesthetic judgement: ability to make sensitive evaluations of artirtic quality in one or more 
of the following: mu«c, style, paintmg, sculpture, photography, architecture, etc. 

12. Visual form perception: ability to perceive perUnent detail or configuration in a complex 
visual stimulus. \ 



13. 



Perceptual speed: sbility to make rapid discriminations of visual detail. 




*M«ehsa, R. C. A McCocmick, E.J. TJi* rattd attributt nquirtmtnta of Job tUmMntt in tht Portion Analy$ia 
Qu0*Honneir0. Lafayette. IN: Pur<|(M UsiTcnity, Oeeupatioaal lUMUch Crater. 1969. 
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14. Cfofiuv: ability to p«rc«ptually orginize • chaotic or diaorginistd field into ■ lingic perception. 

15. Movtment tUttction: ability to detect physical movement of obfects and to judge their dirac* 
tion. 

m 

16. ^tial viMualaation: ability to manipulate viiual imagea in two or three dimensioni mentally. 

17. Near visual acuity: ability to perceive detail at normal reading distance. 

18. Far visual acuity: ability to perceive detail at distances beyond normal reading distance. 

19. D€pth perception: ability to Mtimate depth of distances or objects (or to judge Iheir physical 
relatWBships in quce). 

20. C<^or discHminathn: ability to pw^ve similarittes or di^erences in co1(hs or in shines of the 
same color, or to identify cntain colors. 

21. Auditory acuity: ability to perceive relevant cues by sound. ^ 

22. (^factory acuity:, ability to perceive relevant cues by smell. 

23. Gustatory acuity: ability to p^ceive relevant cues by taste. 

24. Tactual acuity: ability to perceira rdevant cues by touch. 

25. Body orientation: ability to maintain body orientation with respect to balance ani motion. 

26. Kinesthesis: ability to sense position and movement of body members. 

27. Finger dexterity: ability to manipulate small objects (with the fingers) rapidly and accuratdy. 

28. Manual dexterity: ability to manipulate thipgs with the hands, 

29. Arm/hand positioning: ability to make precise, accurate movements of the hands and arms. 

30. Ann/hand steadineu: ability to keep the hands and arms immobilized in a set position with 
. minimal tremor. 

31. Continuous muscular -control: ability to exert continuous control over external devices thro igh 
continual use of body limbs. 

32. Rate of arm movement: ability to make gross, rapid arm movements. 

33. Eye-hand coordination: ability to coordinate hand movements with visual stimuli. 

34. EyC'hand-foot coordination: ability to move the hand and foot coordinately with each other 
in accordance with visual stimuli. 

86. Simpie reaction time: the period of tiixie elapsing between the appearance of any stimulus and 
^ the initiation of an appropriate teeponm. 
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36. Response integration: i.\bUity to rapidly perform variout apprcpriate psychomotor retponsei 
in proper gequance. 

37. Dynamic strength: ability to make repeated, rapid, flexing movements in which the rapid 
recovery fron^muKle strain is critical. 

38-. Static strength: ability to maintain a high level of muscular exertion for some minimum 
period of time. ^ 

39. Explosive strength: ability to expend a maximum amount of energy in one or a series of 
. explosive or ballistic acts (as in throwing, pounding, etc&). 

40. Rate control: ability to make continuous anticipatory motor adjustments, relative to change 
in speed and direction of continuous moving objects. . 

41. Mechanied ability: ability to determine the functional interrelationshij» of parts within a 
mechaiiical system. 

Attributes of an interest or temperament nature, as characterized by different types of job situation* 
to which people must adjust. 

42. Variety of duties: duties often characterized by frequent change. 

43. Repetitii^short-cycle operations: operations carried out acconiing to set procedures or 
sequence. / 

44. Deaiing with thiiigs/objects: preference for situations involving activitiea which deal with things 
and objects rather than activities concerned with people or the conmiunication of ideas. 

45. Processes/machin^techniques: situations which are nonsocial in name, being primarily con- 
cerned with methods and procedures often of a mechanical or chemical nature. 

46. Scientific/technical activities: using technical methods or investigating natural phenomena 
using scientific procedures. 

47. Dealing with people: i.e., personal contacts beyond giving and receiving instructions. 

48. Social welfare: working with people for their presumed good. 

49. Influencing people: influencing opinions, attitudes, or judgements about ideal or things. 

50. Directing/controlling/planning: operations involving the activities of others, or processes with 
which others are involved. . • 

51. Empathy: seeing things from another person's point of view. 

52. Personal risk: risk of physical or mental illness or injury. 

53. Conflicting/ambiguous information: ability to tolerate and critically evaluate information of 
an uncertain or opposing nature. 
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54. Pruutn of tiim: woridng in tituatioof wh .ft tinw it i erilical ftctor for tuccuwfui job psr- 
formmct. 

55. Stnofy aUrtnm: akrtnitt om axttodtd ptriodt of ttmt. 

56. Attttimmnt of mt itMdardi: stUinmt nt of wt UmiU, tol«rancM, or Mt llmiU, toltt«ne«f, or 
ftitwiirdf. 

57. Working undtr tp^ifk imtmctioni: i.t., thoM that allow tittl« or no room for iodepcndenl 
action €x judgtmiot in wn^dng out |ob problmni. 

58. Working oSotm: woridng in i>hyiical iaolation from othert, although the activity may be 
integrated with that of otbeit. 

69. Stpcration from famify/kome: iefwratkdn for extended perioda of time. 

60. I^agt prtttnce: ipeaking to or performing for an audience. 

61. fr§itigt/ut§§m from oth*n: woridng in atituationi reauiting in hish regard from oUhera. 

62. TmgiblM/phyticQl tnd-productt: working with mat«rial eiementac^ parta which ultiimately 
reeult in a pbyiieal product. 

63. Stmofy^udtnumtal €rit$m: arrlriBg at ^neraiiaatbnf, judgementa, or dednona which require 
aenaory diacrimination or cogniUte appraiaa! . 

64. MtoKirtbU/otr^iabit erit$Ha: arriving at gene r altea t i o na, iudgmwti« or deciateaa baaad on 
known or obtainable atandarda, characteriatka, or dimenaiona. 

65. Inttrprttation from ptnonal viewpoint: interpretatk>n of feeUnga, Ueaa, or facta in terma of 
peraonal viewpoint or valuea. 

66. &ac9ptibility to fatigtu: diminiahed abliity to do work, either phyaieal or mental, aa a eonae- 
quence of prerioua and rectst work done. 

67. Dealing witk eonetpU/it^qrmation: jjKeference for aituatbna tiiat involve conc^^tuai or infor- 
\ matxTt ideas and the pocdble communication of theae ideas to others. 

68. OaeliMF eclwitjiff .' prefezen^foraituat»niinvo!vin|ihefiiKiingof newac^utionatoaproblam 
or new modee of artiilie exprearion. 
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New attributes of an "aptitude" nature* 



1. Ideational fluency: the ability to produce a number of ideas concerning a given topic. Thif 
attribute it only concerned with the number of iditas produc«d and does not extend to thd 
quality of thoae kieas. 

2. Originality: the ability to produce unusual or clever responses related to a given topic or sttu> 
ation. This attribute U concerned with the degree of creativity ofreiponsa and does not deal 
with the number of responses made. 

3. Problem untitivity: the abiUty to recognize or iiientify the exiitence of problems. This attri- 
bute does not include any of the reasoning necessary for the solution of a problem. 

4. Spatial orientation: the abiUty to maintain one's orientation with respect to objects In space 
or to comprehend the positioS of objects in space with respect to the observer's pdlition. 

5. Selective attention: the ability to perform a task in the presence of distracting stimulation or 
under monotonous conditions without significant loss in efficiency. 

6. Time sharing: the ability to utilize information obtained by shifting between two or more 
channels of information. The information obtained froni these sources is either integrated 
and used as a whole or retained and used separately. 

7. Stamina: this ability involves the capacity to maintain physical activity over prolonged periods 
of time. It is concerned with the resistance of the cardio-muscular system to breakdown. 

8. Speed of limb movement: this ability involves the speed with which discrete jnovements of the 
arms or tegs can be made. The ability deals with the speed with which the movement can be 
carried out after it has been initiated; it is not concerned with the speed of initiation of the 
movement. 



* Added to Mecham H>t in : 

Marqu«rdt. L. D., ft McCormtek, E. J. Attribute ratingt una prpfilti of the job elemtntM of tht Fotition 
Analyiit Quettionnairt (PAQ). Wmt Lsfaycttc, IN: Purdue Univenity. Department of Ptyeholofieei Setencss, 
Occupational R — e af ch Center. June 1972. 




OCCUPATIONAL 

* 

1. Being dependable 

2. Giving an honeft day's work 

3. Knowing what is expected of you 

4. Maintaining good health 

5. Managing time and materials efficiently 

6. Getting along with people with a variety 
of personalittet 

7. Working as a team member 

8. Understanding written information 

9. Having basic writing skills 

1 0. Knowing your 6wn abilities, strengths 
and weaknesses 

11. Being loyal to the organization fo^ 
which you work 

12. Malcing independent decisions 

13. Using initiative and imagination 

14. Locating information, materials or 
equipment 



^AL SKILLS* 

15. Working without close supervision 

16. Working under tension or pressure 

17. Adjusting to various work situations 

18. Being neat and dean in appearance 

19. Having basic speaking skills 

20. Following safety regulations 

21 . Knowing how to use job materiak, 
machines or tools 

22. Being punctual 

23. Having some type of specialized training 

24. Organizing work activitia of others 

25. Following instructions 

26. Having basic arithmetic skills 

V 

27. Having basic knowledge of your organ- 
^stion's operating procedures 



*0'NaU, 8. L. Oeeupational aurvivtd 4kUU: Implieatibns for job mainttnance and mobility.^ UrbanK-Chmmpaign: 
Univtraity of UHnois, Dtpcrtmcnt of Vocation*! snd T*chnicti EducKtion, 1975. 
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COMPOSITE LIST OF TRANSFERABLE SKILLS* 



InUlUctual/Aptitudiml 

CommunicAting 
Problem Solvinc 
Analyzing/ Asessing • 
FUnning/Layout 
Organizing 
Occiaion Making 

Crtativity/Imagination/Innovation 
Probiem Identification/Definition . 
Managing Ohe*a Own Time 
Basic Comiiutation 
Logical- Thinking 
Evaluating 

Ability to Relate Common 

Knowledge or Transfer 

Experience 
Coping with the Labor Market 

and Job Movement 
Underatanding'Others 
Synthesizing 

Marshalling Available Resources 

Accommodating Multiple Demands 

Judgment 

Foresight 

Trouble Shooting 

Job Awareness 

Mechanical Aptitude 

Typing 

Accounting - 
Implementing 

Self-Unden^anding, Awareness, 

Actualizatinn 
Situational Analysis 
Asaefsing Environments/ 

Situations 

Understanding Human System 

Interactions 
Organizational Savvy 



Conceptualization 

Generalization 

Gk>al Setting 

Controlling 

QuantiUtive Thinking 

Dealing with Work Situations 

Finance 

Tool Usage 

Bookkeeping 

Artistic Ability 

Buuness Sense 

Tolerance of Ambiguity 

t 

Interpenond 

Working with, Getting along with, or 
Relating to Others 
Managing, Directing, or Sup«rvi8ing 
Empathizing, or Being Sensitive to Others 
Teaching, Training, or Instructing 
Counseling ' 
Motivating 

Gaining Acceptance, or Building Rrpport 
l^ing, or Cooperating ' 
Cultivating Cooperation 
Selling 

Accepting Supervision 
Delegating 
Instilling Confidence 
Team BuHding 

Attitudind 

Diligence, or a Positive Attitude toward the 

Value of Work 
Receptivity/Flexibility/Adaptability 
Determination/Perseverance 
Acceptance/ Appreciation/Concern for 

Others 



•Witnt. A. A. Truaferabl* tkillt Tlte tmployert' viewpoint (Into. Sutl^tlio. 12%). Columbui; The Ohio 
StuU Uni*enity. "n^e Ctn'ter for VoctUoutf Education, 1977. 
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Attitudinal (CoiUinued) 



Rfl^ntibility 

Willfngn— M> Lsani 

Ambitiott/Motivition 

Self-ConfideDce 

Self-DiKiplme 

Prid« 

Actualization 
AaitttivtiMM 
Honesty 
Loy&ity 
RaiiabiUiy 
RiikTakhig 
Compronitsn^ 



APPENDIX B: 

I 

Final Report of the Project's Panel of Consultants 
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FINAL REPORT: 
WORKING PANEL OF CONSULTANTS 

\^ ' (Occup«tioruIly-T)rinsferftb!e Skills Proie^t) 

This report is divided into three sections. The first section ^mmarizes the substantive contri- 
butions made by the Panel to the project. Hie second section roports some of the imq^hts gained 
by individual panel members as the result of working on the project. Hie third section assesses the 
effectiveness of the "pan M process** as it was utilized in this pso^t. 

Hie Pane! consistetl of: Dr. Marcia Freedman 

Conservation of Human Resources 
New York, New York 

Dr. Jerome Moss, Jr. ^ 

(Panel Chairperson) ( 

Department of Vocations! & Technical Education 

Univ^ty of Minnesota 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Dr. Calvin W. Taylor 
Department of Psychology 
University of Utah 
^ Salt Lake City, Utah 

I. THE PANEL'S CONTRffiUTION TO THE^OJFXT 

The project was designed by staff of The Center for Vocational Education, working in close 
cooperation with the NIE project officer. Hie major function of the Panel was to make suggestions 
to the proje^ staff about the conduct and outcome of si::^ of ehe eight specific tasks which com- 
prised the total project. In carryinls but this function, the Panel met six different times (for a 
total of 12 days) between February 19f 6 and September 1977 at Hie Center for Vocational 
Education, Columbus, Ohio. 

The following briefly summarir^s the nature of the Panel's substantive contributions to each 
of the project tasks. 

TASK 1. Complete the production of manuals called for by a previous project. 

{'^rhe Panel was not involved in this task. ) 
TASK 2* B'oduce four commissioned papers on key ksues relating to tmnsfemble $kill$. 
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The Panal gave advice about the desired contents of the four papers. The initial draft 
ftnd first mition of each of the papers were later read and diKUsaed, suggestions for 
changes were provided, and recommendations concerning pubiicsticn were made. 

TASK 3. Eitablish and (urange for meetingi of a consultant pcnei 

{The Panel was formed and its six meetings were held to carry out this task.) 

TASK 4. Hold nine meetingi throughout the country with representatives from industry and edu- 

&ition to identify and discuu the importance of transfenible skills in hiring and promoUon 
decisio!^ ' 

Suggestions for the location, participants, and conduct of the meetinp were made by the 
Panel. Reactions to the findings i^id conclysions derhr^ from the meetings were also' 
inovided. ^« 

*TASK 5 and 6. Publish a cat(Uog of data bases (Task 5} and schemes for classifying occupations 

(Task 6) which may be useful if^ubseguent research on occupational mobility. ^ 

Hie Panel con^ibuted kieas for the content, fo mat, and diss^niination of the pubiicatioht 

TASK 7. Review eight training/selection programs which rely on the recognition of transferable 
skUis. 

The Paflyel explored criteria for choosing the training/selection prograims to be visited by 
staff and leacted to a summary of the findings of the visits and the^ implications for 
the project. 

TASK 8. Explore^tiie possibility of categorizing ocr \ons by job tasks. 

Suggestions were made by the Panel about ciassificaUon systems of job Us^s such that 
job tasks within categories would have greater potential for transfer than tasks in different 
categories. 

In addition to advice about the specific tasks of the project, the Panel also provided ideas and 
feedback to the project staff about (a) the overall conceptualization of project ftndini^, (b) further 
research that might be conducted on occupationally-transferable skills, and (c) the implications of 
the project findings/conclusions for educational practice/ ^ ^ 

n, SOME INSIGHTS GAINED BY THfi PANEL MEMBERS 

T^e purpose of this section of the report is to present some of the insights, applicallle to their 
separate fields of study, gained by pan^l members as a result of working on the project. 

Vocational £<i!ucation 

Avume that the goals of vocational education are to maximize the aaiiafactiont (extrinsic 
and intrinsic) of the individual with woric and the satisfactorinesa (relevance, quantity, and quality) 
of the individual's occupatfonal performance to the public. Then, accordifuj to the theory of work 
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adjustment,^ worker satisfaction is a function of the correspondence between the needs of the indi- 
vidual and the need reinforcers of the job. Satisfactory performance is a function of the correspon- 
dence between the abilities of the individual and the ability requirements of the JoS. 

The project focused upon occupational Gdaptability-the utilization of skills learned in one 
context (e.g., portion, job or occupation) In a different context with a minimum of retraining time. 
Thus, the' primary reason for increasing occupational adaptability, in terms of the goals of voca- 
tional education, is to enhance v^orker satisfactoriness. [ Had the project focused on occupational 
mo&i/ify— that is, amount of and reasons for movement from position to position— then the out- 
comes would have been directly relevant to the improvement of worker satisfaction.! 

How, then, can occupational adaptability be improved? What are the most relevant skills 
(abilities) to be developed by the individual? The ability requirements of occupations may be con- 
ceived of as tasks. Theoretically, each position^ job or occupation can be dl^scribed in terms of the 
tasks which comprise it. Because eadh occupation is, by definition, unique, some of the tasks which 
comprise it must be unique. Satisfactory performance in an occupation requires the ability to per- 
form the tasks unique to that occupation as well as those tasks that may be common to other occu- 
pations. Since the improvement of occupational adaptability is not an end in itself, but only a 
means to enhance £he satisfactory performance of workers on the job, the identification of tasks 
common to many occupations for the purpose of usii^ them alone to develop vocational curriculums 
is not very productive. Instead, tasks to be taught must include those that are occupationally unique 
as well as |hose that are common if the worker is to perform sJitisfactorily on the job,^ Thus, the 
key to the relevant skills (abilities) to be developed by the individual does not lie in the selection of 
the occupational tasks to pe taught by the vocational curriculum. 

•The project has reinforced the notion that all skills are potentially transferable. That is, any 
occupational task that can be performed under one set of conditions is potentially performable 
under other conditions. The problem, then, is how can vocational education programs train for 
transfer? How can vocational education programs maximize the likelihood that skills to perform 
occupational tasks learned under one set of conditions will be approp;iately utilized uiider different 
work conditions? How can the ''common*' tasks of Occupations be recognized by the individual aiid 
appropriate skills be applied to their performance? * i^ 

The skills of individuals which permit them to perform occupational tasks may be classified 
into four categories: psychomotor, informational, cognitive process, and affective. For the pur- 
poses of vocational education, each of these categories may be divided into skills that are prerequi* 
site to program admission (selection) and those which are to be taught by the program. Figure X 
illustrates this matrix.and provides examples of the skills within each cell. 

As previously noted, occupational analyses will identify the tasks that comprise each occupa- 
tion. A task analysii^ can then reveal the specific psychomotor and informational skills needed by 
the indivkiual in order to perform adequately the significant taski of the occupation (cells A ^nd B). 



^ Dawu, R. v., Lcfquiit, L, H., & WeLu, D, J. .4 theory of work adjustment (A Rcviiion, MinnetoU Studies 
in VocftUoruJ R«hibiIiUtion : 23). Minn«ipolu: University of MinnecoU, April 196S. 

Should ceruin tAikA be lel^cted for irutructiun from among ill the taikft to be performed in An occupation, 
ihmn luch cril«rift m ftlfnificance, parisfaabiiity, safety, etc. ihould be utilized for atlKtion rather than taak common- 
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^^%urtl. Claniticttion of ImUIs. 



ConskitratioB for occupational idapUbiiity does not play a m«ior part in thii procflta. Howevar, 
after the pertinent nuniptUative and informational skills are identified, u t' ?y ar« beinc organized 
into a curriculum for instru^ional purposes, some important ?>rtncip^ of .Uning for transfm do 
appear to apply. For example, "meaningfiilness" apparently facilitates tr&osfer, and the or^miza- 
tion of content ^fects its ''meaningf ulnen" to students. 

^ In addition, the work of Guilford, Altman, andotlins to kientify the; intellectual process skilii 

^ (cell C) needed to maximize stimulus and response generalizatkHt should be encoujraged, for it Is 
^ these mediathig skills (mental processes) that appear to control the probability that other psycho- 
motor, iiSbrmational and affective akilb will be transferred appropriately. It is known, for example, 
/ that practicing occupational skills in a wkle variety of contexts improve the Ukeiihood ihat thoae 
' akiiis will be used fleiubly on the job. Much more inf ormatioo.|juiid theory) » newM About the 
int^iectual processes so that educators can design learning experiences that will maximize the utility 
of tU the (other) skills possessed by individuals.^ ^ 

Occupational work habits, attitudes and values, and interpersonal skills (cell D) have been kien* 
tif»d by lay people and profesaionals alike as important to occupational adaptability, VrMumably 
because a large number of these skills are.common to and important for satisfKtory performance 
in most occupatrans. (These skills may ^Iso be lonsidered a part of the context in which psycho- 
motor and informational skills are appUad.) Consequently, vocatk>nal i^ucators should lea.n more 
about the process of their fonnatk>n and the mo^ efficient means for their development. 

In conclusbn, to improve the effectiven^ of vocational education by increasing the occupa- 
tional adaptability of ^udents, research and development activities are needed in the following 
areas: (a) the impact of the organizatk>n of content on transfer, (b) the identification of int^ectual 
process skills and means for their development, (c) the identification and ir.eans for develop- 
ment of appropriate work habits, attitudes and values and interpersonal skills. 
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Labor MtrkeU 

TTie Conventional wisdom in this field conceives of «kiil tr«tning in occupational terms and 
•UMMf inSitdiate appUctbUity. In practice, manpower speciaiiaU tend to organize cia^s around 
idlt)itfilb[f Ufkf. auch u typing, became they vie the easiest to teach. Alternatively, they are aome- 
timet taken in by the idea that a akiil like prc^mming can be Uught in a brief, intensive cotir«. 
In practice, such couraes do little to improve access- to programming jobs because employers prefer 
people out of the coUeges whom they can train to whatever exten^jjecessary on the job. 

In & tight labor market, any small amount of knowledge or training is helpful in sorting people , 
out; in a loose market-and it has been very loose indeed for many years now-skill training oriented 
to nonprofessional occupations is only useful if there is a close connection between the providers of 
training and potential employers. Such connections provide access, without which training cannot 
be utilized. 

From participating as a member of the panel of consultants, it became clear that training can 
be viewed, not as a process of orderly acquisition of narrow skills or mastery o? taska (aidn to what 
economists call specific training) but rather as a developiftental process. In this view, training be- 
comes general, both in the economist's sense which implks tranaferability, and in the sense that the 
teaching of tasks is aimed ft enhancing motor, intellectual and interpersonal skills.. In this scheme, 
tasks are simply a vehicle, and one migrht infer thst task -learning is a secondary rather than a primary 
gain. 

This view of training, if properly interpreted, has value for manpower specialists. It makes it 
possible to deuch the issue of demand from the issue of the quality of. the supply of workers by 
focusing entirely on the latt^ andlef ving the problem of adequacy in the number and type of jobs 
to other policy-making arenas. UnTortunateiy, lack of job opportunities may seriously undermme 
the motivation of students and trainees, since the joy of learning for its own sake has a limited appeal 
in this society. "Development" is supposed to ktd somewhare, and this widely-held belief presenU 
educators with a dilemma: How can people be motivated to accept general training before they are 
employed when the specific training they will someday receive oft the job he§ in some nebulous 
future? 

Only by working at a job can pre-employment training be put to use; in this extension of the 
process, however, specific, task-like skills may be narrowed rather than broadened.. Hie work his- 
tory of engineers is a case in point. The more theoretical theur training, the'tnore time it takes for 
them to "produce" on the typical engineering job^which utilizes only a few of their competenciM. 
The longer they sUy on a particular job, the greater theb trained incapacity to do related tasks-in 
other words, the less immediately transferable are their specific skills. 

Th»e are thus two antithetical views of developraeni— the educator sees development in ab- 
itract, general forms, while employers see it in the increasing mastery of specific and often repeti- 
tive tasks. Foi this and other reasons, the notion of transferability of skills is incomplete without 
an understanding of the gross terms in which employers tend to establish hiring requiremcaU; how 
access networks operate; the mobUity patterns 6t workers; and the nature of internal labor markets. 

♦ 

Psychology 

The topic of Transferable Scills and Characteristics {i.e., Transferable Actributes) is a most 
worthy one for investigation and serious consideration, not only by vocational education, but more 
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importantly by all of education (including selection, promotion, ^iduation, placement, personnel 
and trainiog i^ograms, etc.). In hindsight^ this topic m^so basic to educi(tio|i and to personnel pro- 
grams that it is remarkable that so little work has been done and so little is known and soundly es- 
tablished, as revealed time after time in this project. The aUence of weU*based insights is another 
illustration that education and training organizations have not tri^ttionally called for resestch and 
development and evaluation of their programs. Instead they have relied upon the^big and unfounded 
assumption of transferability of training-^hat is, of big spread effects from practically each and every 
education and training program. r 

Considering education in general, t appears that much^is knowledge-focused with knowledge- 
testing used to Evaluate the outcomes in students. Yet research on learning and forgetting (reten^ 
tion) curves tends to ^ow that a high majority of the knowledge acquired will be lo^ ipidly by a 
sharp concave drop in the forgetting curve unless the knowledge attained is repeatedly reviewed or 
used therealte''. This forgetting*of4inowledge curve should be compued with curves on the (for- 
getting) retention of inner processes skilb (attributes, talents, or abl|!ties) cultivated in ^udents in 
an educational program. A reasonable prediction is that the latter curves will probably \» much 
less concave in shape and will not drop nearly as rapidly nor as far as knowledge forgettii^f curves. 
In addition^ a conjecture is that mor^ opportunities will naturally arise for the person tojite the 
inner process skills and thus^retain a higher percent of the level of functioning of each skill than in 
the case of knowledge retention. Furthermore, it c:^n be predicted that less transferability occurs 
fro. knowledge-focuse^ than from attribute-focused education. All these issues should be settled 
by experimeittation. ^ 

One^e^mple of the ^ck of progress in education is the absence of any listing of attributes 
according to those which are more transferable (with greater spread or span*of -transfer effects). In 
^uU or 'at^ribute-focjised education, much of the attention could be on th^e attributes with the 
greatest transferability or spread effects. Then many, if not mostt of tht^ other attributes wilh 
minimal transferability could generally be postponed for training until a person got into an kKcupa- 
tion which required that ^ecific attribute. Hiis approach would avoid giving large numbers of 
peolsle training in a specific attribute which would, wi<h fsw exceptions, not be required in their 
careers axxi i?ot materially affect how employable, transferable, promotable, valuable, and useful 
they would be in their careers, 

s 

Important broad complex attributes (like teaching talent) could be invertigated thoroughly 
through literature itearches and througn intensive relevant research. At present the Indlcsttons are 
that training of new teachers is not effective in typical school-like clasies where the to-be-teachers / 
ar^ largely listeners, being required to learn^ind-return the knowledge being dispensed. Such train* 
ing does not develop r^slevant teaching attributes. Also, any ii^^eouee^Triuning of teachers by the 
same ekasroom styles is not effective in improving many, if any, of the actual attributes of a 
teacher4n-|ction. The evaliiation checkup of Ptoject Impact in Iowa*s Polk County indicated that 
their in-serxice training of teachers was effective in changing how persons teach in their regular 
ciaiiroom only if the in-service training included having the teacher almc^ immediately ixy out 
thfe new teaching methods with some group of students (often not their own) untU they made every- 
thing work as desired with these students. Hien and only then would thtnie changes in teaching show 
any transfer of new training methods into their own classrooms and thereby affect thek own students. 

Some observa^ons in dealing with the commissioned pd|>ers of the project should be mentioned. 
Though considerable rewriting may have occurred by some authors, on some points of mi^or impor-* 
tance it appeared that only very minor changes wera sometimes msrde. This minor adjustment in 
rewriting to a suggestion which potentially called f(A a major overhauling in a draft reminds one of 
the odds against the immediate acceptance of an un^pected suggestion or insight or new idea. 
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Brewster GhUelin defines the creativeneis of a contdbution by how much it would require a restruc- 
turing of current in«ighu. That it, the more creative the contribution, the more it calls for a restruc- 
turing of the total unVerse of man's insighu and understandings. SiihUarly.vfffter many lively ex- 
changes in a research conference session, Joe McPherson once said that what f inaUy surviveE and is 
worked into the final report of the conference tends to be the more straightforward parts of Uje dis- 
cUMion. CortirarUy, the more creative parts would be less likely to survive and be mcorporitwi in 
the more "sacred^ppearing" printed form, because it would require a great deal of rfethmkmg and 
restructuring of a receiver's ideas, educatioji, and the whole pattern*bf hU thoughts up to that point; 
In other words, the more unejipected. origijftai. uncommon a new idea or insight was, the less likely 
that idoa or Insight would be accepted ^^immediately incorporated into the report. Ideas ttiat are 
largely expected are readily received and written into a report, whereas the more foreign an idea is 
to the past experiences and thoughts of a receiver, the greater the effort and change required before 
it can be brought into the heart of the receiver's insighU and transmitted to others m wntmg (let 
alone featuring it as a predominate part of the printed version of the report). Long esUbUshed habit 
patterns are not easily or quickly set aside or remodeled. This helps to explain why progress through 
other human beings tends to move ahead so Uowly 

In summary, the more traditional (common, usual) the idea with the higher percent of it "wing 
fexpectcd and not new, the more likely it wiU be both recorded in the recipient and transmitted into 
the final report. On the other hand, the more novel and uncommon (unexpected and creative) the 
suggestion, the less likely it wUl be transmitted into the final report (even though still retained ac- 
curately in its original form on the tape of the Upe recorder). 

t 

\ 

Some educators and parents are calling for more emphasis on basic educational skills, particu- 
larly leading skills. Yet our evidence is that talking and listening akUU are more important in com- 
munication activities in career and life than are reading and writing skills. Also, basic career and life 
skills (or UlenU) are more important than reading skills, at least as often Uught m schools, further- 
more these career and life skUls would include a wider variety^ of reading skills (such as reading to 
spark new thoughU of one's own) than now given priority. Thme reading skills, in the present context, 
would also include the abUity to "rdad" what is involved in a job; the abUity to "read organization!, 
and their situaUons; the ability to "read" other people in the «tuaUons; and the ability to read 
oneself. Some new measures are available and others could now be constructed to get at these other 
kinds of "reading." ^ 

The imporUnce of measurement and pertinent evaluation, especially well tonstructed new 
relevant measures, seems to be traditionally a low aware.iess area to educators uid trainers. Such 
good new measures can increase awareness in key people and can potentiaUy increase si^if icantly 
the level of effectiveness of selection; of evaluation of jobi, sit« aUons, and progratna; and of match- 
ing persons,, situations, and jol». One such new relevant measure is an assessment of the situatiotis 
when teying to matcl^ persons and jobs. In other words, a three-way match of person and job and 
situation u caUed for rather than just & two-way match. The person who learns to read jobs, situa- 
tions and self would then know what attributes (s)he has available and functioning to a sufficient 
degree to determine how good the total match is. Then (s)he could decide whether the venture has 
a sufficiently high propect of »xccm to commit himself or herself to that job, situation, organization, 
'and set of superviiors and fellow workers. 

Except for entrance into professional and graduate schools and into some undergraduate col- 
leges and programs, educators (including vocational educators) often neglect to focus upon the po- 
tential impact of the combinotion of selection and training (education). Instead, their perspective 
often seems to be limited and to focus solely on training (even though selection may be a more 
potent single aoproach). The potential role and impact of counseling -^so seems to be overlooked 
frequently . iionsequence of persons focusing so fully inward on training. 
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As a rtfult of iffkn study tnd axperience with this projtct it iwut two condusioos can be 
diswn. First, some attributes are more central in people's tota! set of career and life performances 
and Uierefore are needev^ widely and have at least moderate spresd effects. Hiese attributes could 
be much of the focus of t iucation and training to obtain from such programs the most fruits, both 
directly and uitimately, for one's career and life. Second, selection and training programs should 
be as much **on target" of their uitiiioately desired performances as possible if transfer or spread 
effects are to occur and be very noticeabte. 

In this total area NIE could ^»rk increased activities (a) in constructing needed new measures 
for identification, evaluation, and asasssment purposes, > b) in basic research focused upon the issues 
of acquisition and retention and transferability of knowkdge versus transferability of attribute pro- 
cesses (talents and skills), and (c ) in R & D and implementation of the findinp and new procec^res 
developed. 

As a psychologiit with a prime focus on people, my overriding conclusion is that the topic of 
this !»oJect, namely IVansferable ^ilb and Characteristic (i.e., transferable attributes), is the most 
imp^tant area by far in which money could be spent in education. In our own work we have called 
this approach talent-focused education, with emphasis on the most important and most Iransfersble 
attributes. Every time this approach has been used. It has shown the mc»t promise and the most 
positive research evklence compared to other approaches now available for bringing about a major 
improvement— even a m^or revoiutionHn education. Furthermore, it is a double-barrelled curric- 
ulum approach in which students girow simultaneously both in knowledge and in transferable sttri- 
butes. l^e product of such an educatk>n^ program is not only a knowledgeable but is also an ef- 
fectively functioning, multiply-talented (or skilled) person who has manr resources fully activated 
within. IhmB multii^ resources are transferable and make the person both useful and valuable as 
a cit^m and hi^ly anployable, transferable, and promotable as an employee. 

The funds could well be spent in supporting basic research on other int^ectual and non- 
intellectual attributes not yet weU uolated, ktentified, and measured which could then be elicited 
and dei^Iopad throu^ educational training. Hiese include human interrelations and self insights, 
at^butes, etc. Alio important and most timely b to have funds for developing curriculum mate- 
rials and approachra to cover ail of the important transferable talents and other sttributes that 
underly the production of highly effective persons and employee. Further funding should be in 
the implementation of all these materials when they have been sufficiently developed for use. 

Finally, funding is needed on new and pertinent measuring instruments for identifying each 
transft»rabie attribute, for measuring improvement in these attributes through training, and for 
««y*M»ny training and education programs that are focused upon important transferable attributes. 

In summary, the nation would nrt m^ke a mistake in spending an extremely high percentage 
of its current public and private foundation funding in educational research, development, imple- 
mentation, and measurement activities focused on multiple transferable attributes in students. Jn 
fact, according to all indications the majority of the foundatk>n funding in education would be well 
spent upon attribute-focused education. It would not be mote money down the same old drain 
with little or no change or improvement in what happens to students in daorooms. Instead it 
could bring about major improvements in all fields of education and training in the nation. 




m. THE EFFECnVENBSS OF THE PANEL 

Hie different diKipiiniry bickgroundi,of the panel membew brought both strengths and weak- 
neties to the protect. 'Hiere wai a conitaat ctynraunicationi problem becauae of differencea m ter- 
miootocy, aa well aa diversity of pewpectiVea and intereata. Bfcauae of this the Pawl »Jf 
enough time to integrate the idM* of iu membera or to conceptualize interdisciplinary frameworitl. 
The same daerences in perspective, howewr, inaured that the iMctiona and sua^ons of the 
Panel to the staff were far more widenranging than they otherwiae might have been. It was left up 
to the staff, who had much more time for thought and study, to integrate the ideaa of the panel 
members. (But to help insure that aome oflhe key iniigfats of individual panel memi^rs were cap- 
tured, the previous wction of this final report wardevoted to statements by each of the panelists.) 

A thrciJ-member Panel worked well. Each member was kept about as active as is pos«ble during 
two-three day meetings. On any one topic, at least one (and ofUn two) of the paoeUsU was quite 
active, and the others had son»thing to contribute. Any more members might weU have mtenaif led 
the communications problem. 

The Panel meetings were held at the right times, and about the correct number o'^«i*y» jere 
spent by the Panel on the project. Tliere were v«ry few items on the meeting agendu for which the 
3jrff was not weU prepared, and that dki not seem to produw useful suggMtions/raacUons from one 
or more members of the Panel. To obtain more than suggaations/reacUoM from the Panel, however, 
e.g., interdisciplinary conceptualizatbns, would have required a great deal more time than provided. 

The Panel and the project staff always met as one group. In enough instances, individual proj- 
ect suff members dki talk to individual panel members between meetinp about problems to indicate 
that some of the pUnnad meetings m^t have been designed u oneH>nK>ne or roiaU group sessions. 
It might even have been helpful to allow the Panel a little time to meefby itaelf . 

The Panel found the project staff very j»ofessbnal and easy to work with. A high degree of 
rapport was developed, if probably would have been helpful, however, if the staff had provided 
more feedback to panel member's suggestwns. Greater slaff partidpaUon in the discussions would 
have helped sharpe^i the ideu of panelist* and ensured their relevance. 

The Panel greatly apprecUted the presence of the NIE project officer. He was flexibie, insight- 
ful, and m«ie significant contributions to the improvement of the project. 

The key question, of course, is whether the contributions of the Panel were worth its cost- 
direct support and the time of project staff and m project officer. As with m*ny (if not most) 
"key" queatk)ns, it is impossible to answer with the daU available to the Pand. There U no doubt 
that panel members made a great many uaeful suggestwns to the staff-enough was "put on the 
UbIe"-to appear to justify at least part of the coat. But whether these were assimilated mto the 
project and whether they wiU contribute to the bnger range NIE program of work, or whether the 
suggeatuns might have been thought of by staff without the Panel, is not known. In any event, the 
experience waa most pleasant, intellectuaUy stimulating, and profe»ionally rewarding to the panel 
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REPORTS OK OCCUPATIO^ALLY TRANSFERABLE SKILLS 



McKinlty. B. Charaetvrutic$ of jnb$ that are conaidtred common Htvitw of literature and rtteareh (Info Scrtec 
No. 102). J976. ($3.80) . ^ .. o«rie. 

A rtvipw of viriout .pprcMchM for elmifymg or ciuitenng jobt. md their n»e in {■) defcribing the tietnenU of 
commontiity invoived when peoplr mtke carwr ch.ngei, ind (b) understanding better the concept* of occu- 
pitional idaptibility and Nkil! tranifer. 

Altman J. W. Trantffrubtltty of vocational tkHU Review of literature and re$eareh (Info. Scriet No. 103), 1976. 
( $3 i BO } * 

* 

A review of what ti known abous the trtntferabUity of occupationti akiiU, deicribing the procet* or the facili- 

Ijtori of fktl! transfer. 

Sjogrer,, D Occupationally tramferabk tkilh and characterittict Review of literature and research '{Info Scriea 
No. 105), 1977. ($2.80) v • «^ 

A review of what j« known about the range of occupation-related iktiU and charactcriitici that could be con 
-idered tr-niferable from onir occupation to another. de«:ribing thoae transferable akilU which are teacbatile 
111 secondary and poslnecundarV career preparation programs. 

Aahley W. L. (kcupattonai information reMourcet A catalog of data boMet and clauification tchemet (Info. Seriei 

No 104). 1977. ($18 20) 

A quick and conci.e refer.>nce to the content of 5f» existing occupational data basea and 24 job claaaincation 
themes. Abatracu of each daU baae and cia«.ficat,on scheme include auch information u: identification 
investigaior. location, documentation. acceM. design information, subject variabSee. occupation variabiet and 
organization variahle*. ' 

Wiant, A A. 7>antferahte $kilh The employer 'i viewpoint (Info. Series No. l 26). 1977. 

A report of the views expreascd m nine meeting* acroas the country by group, of local community and busi- 
ness representatives concerning the types of transferable skills required and useful in their work settings and 
how a better understanding of transferable skills could improve training and occupational adaptability 

MigueK R, ^ Ihvtlopmg skills for occupational traniferabiUty Imightt gained from current practtee {Into. Series 

A repori oi clueK and luggi-.tions gained in the review of U existing programs, with recommendations for 
pr.cl.ce which appear to have been successful m lecognuuig skili transfer and taking advanUge of an indi- 
vidual s prior skills and i-xpi-iienc**. 

A*hiey. W L , & Artimerman, H I. Identifymg tranMfergble ,Hiii* A toMk clauification approach (Special Public.. 

A report of .n explorstury .tudy dcgned to u-ui the usefulneM of five classification schemes in identifying 
ihf tran»fersbU' chsracieriKiifs of tasks in diverse occupationi, 

^at2n♦.r, F, C, OccupaKonal adaptability and trantferabl, tktlli Project final report (Info. Seri.s No. 1 29). 1977, 

A .ummary fmal report, presenting and discussing an array of .»iues encountered in the various prt,,«t activ- 
it.e». including a report of the project's Panel of Consultants, 
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